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BILARLY, THE SLAVE CHAMPION. 
(Continued. ) 

Now, suppose we pay a visit to this same 
Bilarly—this young man whose very name 
is synonymous with hatred and disgust — 
this bold, daring, and talented slave, who 
has not only struck the shackles from his 
own neck, but is likely to strike it from the 
necks of millions. 

We have left Kookoona, and have crossed 
the immense plain where Bilarly’s warriors 
always go out to meet the Soosoos and 
Murriahs that attack him. We have Canrau 
Doogu in sight, and are near upon the town. 
The guide arrests our steps with the cry, 
“Beware!” We see nothing to beware of. 
The land surrounding the town is neat and 
clear ; but we are directed to a narrow pas- 
sage leading to the gate, and must all enter 
here. We ask the reason of this circum- 
spection, and are told that a deep ditch, six 
fathoms wide, encompasses the town, the 
bottom of which is studded with sharp- 
pointed stakes. The whole of this trench is 
covered with slight sticks, carefully covered 
with dried leaves and layers of earth, spread 
over sufficiently heavy only to deceive the 
eye and decoy the enemy to destruction. 

We then enter a very strongly stockaded 
fortification, and have to pass through three 
of these, stationed at short distances within 
each other, before we reach the wall, which 
is the actual entrance into the town. This 
wall, built of mud and gravel, is nearly three 
feet in thickness, and perforated at short dis- 
tances, both longitudinally as well as hori- 
zontally, through which muskets can be pro- 


sore in event of the three stockades being 
razed. 





On entering the city of this self-created 
chief and champion of liberty, you will dis- 
cover every thing of strong substantial con- 
struction, suited merely for the necessities of 
negro warfare. 

The most important attraction in Bilarly’s 
town isa brook which runs through it—a 
precautionary arrangement in building this 
new “ Freetown,” which reflects surprising 
forethought in its founder. Bilarly’s reason 
for this, as can readily be perceived, was not 
to be at the mercy of his enemies for water. 

On each side and at the back of Bilarly’s 
town are various small hamlets, populated by 
runaway slaves and Limbas, who always 
meet the adversaries who attempt to attack 
Bilarly. Numerous towns are likewise si- 
tuated at the back of Canrau Doogu. 

We are immediately introduced to our 
hero. Bilarly is a man of youthful appear- 
ance, scarcely above the middle stature, and 
betraying an inclination to band go anggh His 
firm knit forehead, compre lips, restless 
eye, evince a determination befitting maturer 
years, and the watchfulness of one charged 
with a serious duty. An immense bunch of 
white enamelled beads encompasses his neck. 
He wears no shirt, but a short breeches from 
the loins to the knees is all his dress, save a 
large quantity of yellow pound beads, worn 
round the waist, over the upper part of his 
breeches. Grisgris are unsparingly fastened 
round his ankles and wrists. This is the full 
length portrait of Bilarly. 

Our hero does not confine himself merely 
to exciting the slaves throughout the country 
to revolt, but the moment he hears of the re- 
turn of some Murriah trader, with a caravan 
of slaves from Footah, he starts after them 
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and rescues the slaves. The slave owners’ 


he punishes as the impulse of the moment 
prompts him. So that the Soosoos, finding 
that they could not get slaves from the in- 
terior, on account of Bilarly; opened a more 
vigorous trade with the Sherbro; which, 
however, has recently received a fatal check 
by the intervention of this Government. 

Impressed with the importance of arrestin 
the stream of slaves migrating to Bilarly, an 
also of checking the importance that their 
very domestic slaves are assuming — the chiefs 
and headmen of the adjacent countries, after 
repeated disastrous encounters with Bilarly, 
thought it advisable to propose conciliatory 
terms, and admit his freedom, if he would 
desist in a co .rse so destructive to their social 

lity. Bilarly spurned their proposals. He 

iscerned that this artifice for his concession 
was merely to permit them room to re-esta- 
blish that very Slavery he had sworn to an- 
nihilate Nothing daunted, then, by their 
)revious discomfitures, the chiefs now have 
etermined upon a comprehensive and for- 
midable league, which, although displaying 
a physical and numerical force of importance, 
pitiably lacks the moral requirements of an 
attacking army. And this is not all: their 
numerical force is inferior to what Bilarly 
can bring into the field. 

The Mahomedans, fighting as they are 
against Bilarly, who is an infidel, place faith 
in the Koran, which promises, “if there be 
one hundred of the faithful, they can over- 
come two thousand of those who do not 
believe.” 

There are, however, certain conclusive 
facts that go to prove their inability to con- 
quer Bilarly, we the principal one is, they 
are divided among themselves — they are 
jealous of each other, and each seeking his 
own aggrandiseinent— they have no unani- 
mity of purpose Montezuma had to yield 
to Cortez solely because the Mexicans were 
disunited The Aracauians of southern Chili, 
insignificant in numbers, but determined and 
united, were found unconquerable. The daily 
palavers of the chiefs of the Murriah count 
are disquisitions whether they are to attack 
unconquerable Bassia, or the renegade Bi- 
larly. Another cause is to be found in the 
fact, that throughout the rivers to the north 
you may count fifty slaves to one freeman. 
These slaves are the men they look upon to 
fight against their emancipated brethren. 
Ridiculous absurdity! Their ears are already 
poisoned with the sweets of freedom; and 
they themselves are momently watching an 
opportunity to effect their own escape. 

A new era has dawned on Africa: not 
brought about by English philanthropists 
or evangelical exertion, but by the powerful 
hand of the Omnipotent, who has selected 


from among the slaves themselves a fitting 
champion to dash away the fetters of slavery. 





We will not attempt here to moralise. Every 
person can deduce his own conclusion from 
the -preceding facts. Already has the in- 
fluence of Bilarly’s heroism become apparent. 
The contagion has spread almost illimitably : 
the election of the late Alimamy of Fouri- 
caria was imperatively insisted upon by 
the slaves, who threatened destruction to 
any non-assenting chief. If, therefore, any 
league or convention once takes place be- 
tween Bilarly and a body of the slaves in 
the towns of the Murriah country, or adja- 
cent thereto, it does not require the gift of 
prophecy to declare, that a death-blow to 
Slavery will be strack, as regards the ter- 
ritories contiguous to this colony. The re- 
action throughout the country is indescribable, 
and it is the consequence of this reaction that 
intimidates the freemen of these various 
tribes. 

A few months ago, Bilarly heard indirectly 
that a large force meditated an attack upon 
his town. Disguising himself in the flowing 
robes of a Mahomedan, he went below the 
town of Kookoona, and ascended the river 
inacanoe. Entering the town as a newly- 
arrived stranger, he was so well disguised 
that no one recognised him. He represented 
himself as one intending early to proceed 
into the interior for trading purposes. The 
headmen invited him to supper, and he had 
the pleasure of eating in the same bow] with 
his enemies. Next morning a warrior, 
more loquacious and boastful than his fel- 
lows, told him they meditated an immediate 
attack upon Canrau Dougu, Bilarly’s town. 
He said he was panting to see Bilarly ; for 
although he had the reputation of a brave 
man, he would like his head. This man 
detailed the time and plan of operation, 
always adding his determination of taking 
the renegade slave wherever he saw him. 
After being told by Bilarly that it was ex- 
tremely easy to see this slave, as they were 
proceeding out of the town, this boasting 
warrior continuing his intended feats of 
bravery, Bilarly quietly told him who he 
was, drew a pistol from his belt, and shot 
him on the spot. 

He soon arrived at Canrau Doogu. The 
slaves were all instantaneously apprised of 
the approaching combat, and a plan arranged 
for intercepting theenemy. The Kookoonas 
were to attack before daybreak the ensuing 
morning. The slaves were divided into two 
skirmishing parties, who went out and am- 
bushed on the right and left of the entrance 
to the town, a reserve force remaining to 
defend Bilarly’s town, or assist the others 
if necessary. At the appointed time, the 
army of Kookoonas marched forth. So soon 
as they were fairly out of town, their rear 
was taken up by Bilarly’s men, the other 
wing stacked and, in attempting to retreat, 
they were circumvented, and an awful 
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slaughter ensued, in which numerous head- 
men and warriors fell. This has cooled the 
courage of the Kookoonas, and they have 
now withdrawn from the lists. 

After this victory, the Limba chieftain, 
Momodoo Killah, crowned Bilarly as Manga- 
Lamina Koy, the name of a late distinguished 
warrior of the Limba country; and none 
now dare call Manga-Lamina by his former 
name of bondage, “‘ Bilarly.” The strangers 
visiting here from the interior, that have to 
= through his town, have almost forgotten 

is original name. 

Immediately after this victory, Momodoo 
Killah told Bilarly to remove about two 
miles to the back of his own town, Mabanda, 
as the chief of Millicoura, Bore Lahi, and 
Lahi Karwoolah, a chief at Cambia (in the 
Scarcies), were raising a large force to attack 
him, and he wished to be intermediate be- 
tween them and Bilarly. 

The distance between Kookoona and Bi- 
larly’s town was not more than three miles. 
A large fresh-water lake, which is super- 
stitiously regarded by the natives, stands 
about five miles from Kookoona. This lake 
is called Cassubo. The present town of our 
new-made Manga-Lamina Koy touches 
upon this lake. In the month of July, but 
before Bilarly, or rather Lamina Koy, had 
completed his new “ Freetown,” his youngest 
sister was sent clandestinely to Kookoona to 
hear the news, and returned to inform her 
brother that the Soosoos, conjointly with a 
part of the Kookoonas, meditated an attack 
upon his town. Bilarly removed every thing 
to his new town before the seventh day that 
the attack was to take place, ordered all his 
compatriots to leave, and remained with only 
a few determined ones. The enemy came, 
as expected, at night. They effected an easy 
entrance; but once within the town, what 
was their dismay, when searching for these 
slaves, to find fire bursting around them in 
every direction! Bilarly and his brethren 
had remained and fired the town, easily 
making their own escape, and leaving the 
enemy a prey to the conflagration. How 
many were destroyed they will not tell; but 
it is well known more were burnt than the 
Soosoos will admit. 

(To be continued.) 





FRiscellanea. 
Wuar’s 1n A Name ?—S. J. Holley, Esq., of 
Oswego, is now forming a line of new vessels, to 
be called the ** Zbony Line.” One of his new 
vessels has just made her appearance. She is 
called the Gerrit Smith. Another will be out 
soon, which will be called the Theodore Parker. 
This will be followed by the Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Fred. Douglass, and one or two other crafts 
with equally my titles, will be out next 
year.— Boston Courier. 
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COLONEL WHEELER'S SLAVES. - 


Out of the liberation of Wheeler’s slaves 
another case has arisen, besides that of 
Passmore Williamson, already given in our 
columns. Our readers will be enabled to 
gather the particulars of it from the follow- 
Ing accounts, taken from the Anti-Slavery 
Standard of the 8th September ult. Press 
of matter has prevented our inserting it 
earlier. 


‘On Wednesday morning, August 29th, Wil- 
liam Still, William Curtis, James P. Braddock, 
John Ballard, James Martin, and Isaiah Moore, 
the coloured men who aided in giving liberty to 
Jane Johnson and her children, the former slaves 
of the American Minister to Nicaragua, Hon. 
John H. Wheeler, were put upon their trial, upon 
the charge of riot and assault and battery, in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, Judge Kelley presiding. Passmore 
Williamson was also included in the indictment, 
but was not arraigned, Judge Kane still holding 
him in duress. William B. Mann, the District 
Attorney, and David Webster, Esq., appeared 
for the prosecution; Charles Gibbons, Esq., for 
William Still, and W. S. Pierce and William 
Birney, Esqrs., for the other defendants. 

**We need not publish the testimony, as the 
facts are all familiar to the public. Wheeler, 
who had been announced (whether with his own 
connivance or not we do not know) as having 
taken his departure for Nicaragua some days 
before, turned up as the principal witness against 
the accused. His testimony was substantially 
the same that he gave before Judge Kane. He 
swore that the defendants came on board the 
boat headed by Mr. Williamson ; that Williamson 
and the defendant Still talked to the woman Jane, 
and endeavoured to persuade her to go off the 
boat; both Still and Williamson telling her 
that she was free, and urging her to go ashore. 
She was asked by them if she did not wish to be 
free. She replied thatshe would, but did not want 
to leave her master During the ringing of the 
last bell, she was seized and carried down the 
gangway and on shore; the two children were 
also seized and carried after her by the defen- 
dants. During the conversation of Williamson 
and Still with the woman, Mr. Wheeler was 
pushed back, and was subsequently caught by 
two of the defendants, Ballard and Curtis, and 
held while the woman and the children were 
taken down the gangway, one of the defendants 
telling him at the time, that if he made any 
resistance, or shewed any weapon, he would cut 
his throat from ear to ear. He got loose from 
them and came down to the wharf, when he 
found the defendant hurrying and pushing his 
servants up the avenue, and up Dock-street to 
Front, where a carriage was in readiness to 
receive them, and into which they were placed, 
and the carriage driven off. He heard the boys 
crying, ‘Murder, save me, Master John, save 
me.’ 

‘On the cross-examination he said he didn’t 
remember whether he told her on the boat that 
she was free to go if she wished; but he declared 
that he ‘had said so before: always felt so: 
did not want to have any one about me who did 
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not wish to stay: I exercised no restraint or 
control over her; she knew perfectly well where 
she was going, and was satisfied to go.’ 

“ ~amuel Smith, of New York, A. N. Colcord, 
Mr. Wallace, a police-officer, and Captain Heath, 
were also examined in behalf of the prosecu- 


n. 

“Wheeler and his tools, seeing that the men 
who alone could contradict them were included in 
the in lictment, and not expecting that the eman- 
cipated woman herself would dare to make her 
appearance in Court, were emboldened to swear 
in the strongest manner to such points as they 
thought could not fail to secure a conviction. 





**Qn Thursday, after the opening of the de- 
fence by Mr Birney, Mr. Sandgram, a plumber 
of 47 South-wharves, who was an eye-witness of 
the whole transaction, first gave a clear state- 


ous important particulars. 


* Jane Johnson herself was next put upon the | 


stand The scene that followed is thus described | 


in a telegraphic despatch to the 7’ridune: | 
‘Philadelphia, Thursday, Aug. 30, 1855. | 


‘Quite a thrilling scene took place in Judge | 
Kelley’s Court to-day during the trial of the 
Wheeler case. Yesterday the counsel for the | 
Commonwealth had it all their own way, and | 
their testimony went far to shew that the woman 
Jane was forced away against her will; that of 
Colonel Wheeler was especially full and circum- 
stantial, to this effe:t. In the absence of the 
woman, the only person competent to testify 
fully to the question of voluntariness, the Colonel 
could afford to be particularly strong; but, 
presto! in the midst of the or this fore- 
noon, Jane Johnson appeared in Court. She 
came in escorted by an officer, and accompanied 
by Mrs. Mott, Mrs. M‘Kim, Miss Pugh, and Mrs 
Plumly. She was put on the stand, and her 
testimony utterly and entirely destroyed that of 
Colonel Wheeler and his witnesses. Her evi- 
dence was clear and just to the point, reiterating 
in the most sat sfactory manner all she had said 
in her affidavit in New York. 

‘But it was a bold and perilous move on the 
part of her friends, and the deepest apprehensions 
were felt for awhile for the result. The United 
States Marshal was there with his warrant and 
an extra force to execute it. The officers of the 
Court and other State officers were there to pro- 
tect the witness and vindicate the laws of the 
State. Vandyke, the United States District 
Attorney, swore he would take her. The State 
officers swore he should not, and for a while it 
seemed that nothing could avert a bloody scene. 
It was expected that the conflict would take 
place at the door when she should leave the room, 
so that when she and her friends went out, and 
for some time a/ter, the most intense suspense 
pervaded the Court room She was, however, 
allowed to enter the carriage that waited for her 
without disturbance. She was accompanied by 
Mr. M‘Kim, Secretary of the Ant/-S/avery So- 
ciety, Lucretia Mott, and George Corson, one of 
our most man! and intrepid police-officers. The 
carriage was followed by another filled with offi- 
cers as a guard ; and, thus escorted, she was taken 
back in safety to the house from which she had 


| 


r *- | not asingle witness for the prosecution was pre- 
ment of the facts. contradicting Wheeler in vari- | : : F 





been brought. Her title to freedom under the 
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laws of the State will hardly again be brought 
into qnestion. 

‘Great credit is due to William B. Mann, 
acting Attorney-General, for the manner in 
which he has behaved in this case. He has done 
much to vindicate the honour of the State, and 


| the sanctity of the Court of which be is an offi- 


cer. Judge Kelley, too, has behaved with great 
dignity and impartiality.’ 

‘“*A correspondent of the Evening Post gives 
the following account of the scene and its attend- 
ing circumstances : 


‘ Philadelphia, August 30, 1855. 
‘To-day the exciting case of Wheeler and the 
Commonwealth, against Ballard, Moore, and 
other coloured men was continued. You will re- 
member that when it was called on Monday 


sent: Mr. Wheeler was not to be seen. The ru- 
mour was circulated that he had gone to Nica- 
ragua; and his name had even been pu! lished 
among the passengers on a steamer destined 
there. This ruse for weakening the defence had 
a partial effect on the popular interest in the 
case. But yesterday, the witnesses were nearly 


' all at their post, and prominent among them the 


weeping minister, the great bereft. This was 
intended, I suppose, partly for theatrical effect. 

‘During the day rumours were circulated 
that two warrants had been issued, on Wheeler’s 
oath, for the arrest of Jane Johnson—one for her 
as his fugitive slave, and the second (Oh! shame 
on the pettifogging minister!) for having com- 
mitted the larceny of a part of her wearing ap- 
parel, a trick first invented by some Southern 
quibbler for the benefit of the conscience of the 
Governor of Canada. But whether all the ru- 
mours were true or not, certain it is that all day 
yesterday and to-day the Court-room was in- 
fested by the ill-favoured slave-hounds kept about 
the United-States Marshal's office for dirty busi- 
ness. The second witness called for the defence 
was Jane Johnson. ‘The name was followed by a 
breathless silence and a buzz of incredulity. But 
this had hardly begun when a movement was 
observed among a group of ladies, and Jane 
Johnson came forward, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs Rebecca Plumly, Mrs. 
M‘Kim, and Miss Sarah Pugh, four of the most 
respectable ladies of our city. She ascended the 
witness-box amidst the deepest sensation of an 
immense audience. Some minutes elapsed before 
order and silence were sufficiently restored to 
proceed ‘lhe freed-woman stood confronted with 
her late master. You will find her testimony 
fully reported in the evening papers. It was 
simply and naturally delivered. 

‘Jane is a fine specimen of the best class of 
Virginia housemaids, with a certain lady-like air, 
propriety of language, and timidity of manner, 
that prepossess the audience in her favour She 
spoke what was evidently the truth, tearing to 
tatters all the ingeniously devised lies of the pros- 
ecution as to her ‘forcible abduction.’ Poor 
Wheeler! For the first time I pitied that un- 
fortunate man. He had taken a prominent posi- 
tion inside of the clerk’s desk, where every eye 
could read his shame. When Jane first appeared, 
he laughed immoderately and nervously ; then be- 
came deadly pale ; and, as the testimony went on, 
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red and pale by turns. At last he could bear it 
no longer, but picked up his hat and disappeared. 

‘At the conclusion of her testimony, Jane 
retired from the Court-room. She was accom- 
panied to the carriage by officer George Corson, 
who had her under charge under subpena from 
the Court, Mr. M‘Kim, and Mrs. Lucretia Mott. 
The way to-the carriage was lined by a strong 
body of policemen, placed there by order of Dis- 
trict-Attorney Mann and Judge Kelley. Strong 
apprehensions were entertained of an attack by 
the United-States Marshal and his deputy slave- 
catchers. It seems to be true that United-States 
Attorney Vandyke was prepared with a warrant 
for her arrest; but his courage paled before the 
stern determination of District-Attorney Mann 
and Judge Kelley to vindicate the dignity of the 
Courts of Pennsylvania. If an attack had been 
made by Kane’s blood-hounds, it would have been 
received by one hundred as true hearts, and manly 
breasts as exist in the old Keystone State. But 
the Marshal and his men, who thought it great 
sport to shoot at William Thomas in the waters 
of the Susquehanna, went quickly back to their 
dens when they found themselves face to face 
with the freemen of Pennsylvania. 

‘In conclusion, gentlemen, I congratulate 
you on the fact, that one Court in Pennsylvania 
has vindicated the honour of her laws; and | 
felicitate myself that once more I feel a throb of 
Pe in being a citizen of the State of Franklin. 

outh-Carolina law, or Kane law, has lost its 
power in the limits of old Pennsylvania. In fact, 
as well as theory, it is demonstrated that if a 
slave once touches Pennsylvania soil by consent 
of the master, the chains fall from him, and he 
stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled 
by the genius of her free institutions. Let all 
slaveholders take notice! ee Oy 

** Of the arguments of counsel we have seen no 
adequate report. it is worthy of remark, that 
Mr. Mann, the State’s Attorney, in summing up 
the case for the prosecution, admitted that Jane 
Johnson and her children were free the moment 
they came upon the soil of Pennsylvania with the 
consent of their master, and that the defendants 
had a right to apprise them of the fact. This 
admission on the part of the Government must 
have been peculiarly comforting to Wheeler and 
his lackeys! It was a death-blow to all their 
hopes. 

**On Monday morning the Jury returned a 
verdict of ‘ not guilty’ as to all the parties on the 
count charging them with riot. On the second 
count, charging them with an assault upon 
Colonel Wheeler, Ballard and Curtis were found 
‘ guilty ;’ the rest, ‘not guilty.’ 

“This is, substantially, a triumph for the 
right. It is not likely that Ballard and Curtis 
will be very severely punished by Judge Kelley, 
who, we presume, must regard the ‘assault’ 
only as a technical offence. 

“Thus ends one act in the new drama of 
Kane, Wheeler, and Co., wherein it was de- 
signed to establish Slavery upon the soil of Penn- 
sylvania,”’ 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 
EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS IN MOLDAVIA. 


Serrpom and Slavery are very near of kin: 
so closely, indeed, are they related, that it is, 
under some circumstances, dithcult to deiine 
in what respects they differ. A sert is pro- 
perty ; so is a slave: both work for the good 
of another, and may be beaten, even to death ; 
yet the law takes no co_nizance of the tact, 
for the muster is privileged to do what he 
pleases with hisown ‘There is, however, one 
feature peculiar to serrdom, namely, that 
the serf appertuins as much to the soil on 
which he is born as the soil itself does to the 
owner of it, and hence it is, that although 
serfs often change masters, tuey are nut liavle 
to be sold off as slaves ure, and separated trom 
their families, on the decease of the proprie- 
tor of the estate to which they belong but 
notwithstanding that sertdum, as an institu- 
tion, possesses muny teatures which render 
it less odious than Slavery, and, in sume re- 
spects, less oppressive, it has always justly 
been regarded as a gross Violation of the na- 
tural rights of mun, and classed with Slavery 
as asystem which Abvlitionists are justitied in 
seeking to extirpate 

It is well known that the bulk of the 
Russian peasantry are serfs, aud that the late 
Czar Nichvlas was not only disposed to eman- 
cipate them, but that he did actually do so, 
to a considerable extent, especially im Poland. 
He encountered, how ever, great opposition on 
the part of the landed proprietors, and was 
compelled to submit tu their reu.onstrances. 
Since the war commenced, we are intormed 
that many thousunds have acquired their 
freedom by right, in consequence otf their 
having joined the army. The work of eman- 
cipation appears to be aso progressing in 
other parts vt that portion of the continent, 
under the protectorate of Russia In the 
Times of the 2sth of Vecember last, we fiud 
an announcement to the effect that Prince 
Ghika, the Huspodar of the province, had set 
the serfs or Muidavia free, by a decree dated 
the 28th of November last. ‘The Admuini- 
strative Council Extraordinary, in its sitting 
of that date, declared that it received this 
document with protound gratitude, and it 
charged two of its members to draw upa bill 
in accordance with the principles laid down 
in it. 

The following is the text of the decree: 

‘** The law voted in 1844 by the Extraordinary 
General Assembly, relative to the entranchise- 
ment of the serfs belonging to the =tate, to the 
metropolis, to the bisuoprics, and to the monas- 
teries in general, provided at the same time for 
the progressive purchase of the seris of private 
persons, by setting apart for the purpose the 
sums arising trom the tax of thefreea men. The 
object of this philanthropic measure was to arrive, 
in a series of years, at the avolition of Slavery in 
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this country, and it reposed principally on the 
hope that most of the owners of serfs, moved by 
emulation, would spontaneously aid in the libera- 
tion of the human lee in their possession. We, 
however, regret to have to state that very few 
among them have thus far responded to this 
humane appeal; while, on the other hand, the 
small sums set apart for redeeming slaves have 
not, by any means, effected their complete manu- 
mission. Among the duties which our position 
imposes on us, and among the reforms which we 
have attempted to realise, we find that this ques- 
tion is one of those which must be dealt with be- 
fore any other, because it springs from the laws of 
humanity itself, and greatly concerns the dignity 
of the country. At the moment at which all 
Europe testifies such great interest in the Prin- 
cipalities, and contemplates fixing their future 
destinies, it is the duty of our country on its part 
to take a step in advance. Many years have 
assed since Slavery was abolished in all the civi- 
ized States of the Old World: the Moldo-Wal- 
lachia States have alone preserved this disgraceful 
vestige of barbarous society. In these Principa- 
lities alone Slavery forms part of the general so- 
cial order. Such an anomaly neither ought to 
nor can any longer exist: such a state of things 
is in opposition to the sacred dogmas of the 
Christian religion, to all the principles of huma- 
nity, and to the vita! interests of the State. It is, 
in fact, the plague of society—a plague which we 
must not try to keep from observation, as has 
hitherto been attempted, for it is impossible to 
hide it; but one which we must remedy as soon 
as possible. In consequence, as a Prince and as 
a Christian, consulting the dignity of the country 
and the sentiments of our own heart, we now call 
the serious attention of our Council to this im- 
portant question ; we count on its active co-ope- 
ration in aiding us to solve this matter in a spirit 
in conformity with the great laws of humanity, 
and at the same time not to forget the indemnity 
which is due to the possessors of slaves; and we 
recommend it to prepare a Bill on the subject, and 
to submit it to us, in order that it may be dis- 
cussed by the General Divan. Our opinion is 
that the bases of this measure should be—1. the 
immediate abolition of Slavery in Moldavia ; 
2. the rez ulation and the mode of apportioning the 
indemnity to be accorded to the possessors of 
slaves. We hope that the co-operation of our 
countrymen, without distinction, will not tail us 
in this humane question. We do not doubt that 
the Ministers themselves will devote their efforts 
to carry out to its full extent the task which we 
thus confide to them; and for this purpose we 
reckon on the zeal and on the principles of hu- 

manity which they have constantly displayed.” 

“G, GHIKA. 
** Countersigned, 

* R, MavRoveni.” 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 


A late Number of the Journal des Débats 
contains an announcement, dated from Alex- 
andria, the 8th November ult., to the effect 
that the Egyptian Government had just then 
put into execution the decision come to by 
the Divan relatively to the suppression of 
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Slavery. Not only is the sale and purchase 
of slaves in Egypt prohibited, but all slaves 
now held by private persons are declared 
free. As soon as the decree was made known, 
ali the slaves, male and female, immediately 
quitted their masters who claimed them in 
vain through the police. It is said that the 
Government intends to exact that the women 
shall enter domestic service, and reserves the 
right of distributing in the different work- 
shops dependent on the administration, those 
who do not succeed in procuring employment 
in private families. 

The enforcement of such a regulation will 
render the decree null in effect. As yet, 
however, we are without authentic informa- 
tion on the details of the measure. 





WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 
In the advertisement column of our Ja- 
nuary Number will be found an appeal, 
issued by the Wesleyan Mission Board, 
for funds to build a chapel at Whydah, 
a vice-regal dependence of the kingdom of 
Dahomi. Our friends are probably aware 
that the King of Dahomi was, until a com- 
paratively recent period, one of the princi- 
- supporters of the slave-trade, and indeed 
imself traded in slaves. Various conside- 
rations have, however, induced him to re- 
nounce this abominable traffic; and it is 
tifying to find him yielding to the 
influences of religion, under the zealous 
Missionaries who have selected the vicinity 
of his kingdom as one of their fields of 
labour. We append a very interesting 
statement, extracted from the November 
number of the Wesleyan Missionary Chronicle, 
to which, in connection with the advertise- 
ment already referred to, we beg to call the 
attention of our readers. It is an extract 
from a letter written by the Rev. T. B. 
Freeman, and is dated Cape Coast Castle, 
July 20th, 1855. 


CHRISTIANITY IN DAHOMI,. 


** During the past month our intelligence from 
Whydah and Dahomi has been deeply interest- 
ing, calculated to inspire deep gratitude to 
Almighty God for the removal of serious 
obstacles out of our way, which temporarily 
retarded the progress of our Mission. 

*In a recent letter to Dr. Beecham, I ad- 
verted to the intriguing and bad disposition of 
the Prime Minister of the King of Dahomi. 
He holds the office by hereditary right, and 
cannot, therefore, be easily displaced; but I 
rejoice to inform you that he has met with such 
a severe check from his royal master, that we 
do not apprehend any more serious opposition 
from him. 

‘*During Mr. Dawson’s recent visit to the 
king, in May last, the king spoke out plainly 
as to his personal knowledge of the mischievous 
intrigues of —— ; and, to mark his disapproba- 
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tion of his proceedings, he has adopted the un- 
nsual measure of opening up for us a different 
channel of communication with, and access to, 
himself. John Beecham, the Dahomi lad who 
was educated by us here, and who was in ——’s 
charge, he has taken out of his hands ; and the 
girls Grace and Charity, who were in charge 
of an intimate female friend of ——’s within 
the palace, have also been taken out of her 
hands ; and the king’s own son, Prince Bada- 
hung, and Tononu, a friendly chief, are now 
parties through whom we get access to the 
ing. 

The Yavogar, or Viceroy of Whydah, who is 
entirely in the interest of the slave-dealers there, 
is now also under a salutary check in his bearing 
towards us. It seems that he told one of his 
men at Whydah the other day to be careful and 
avoid any opposition to us, as he valued his own 
head. 

“The immediate consequence of this wise 
and determined policy on the part of the king 
is, the preaching of the Gospel in the public 
streets at Whydah, where the Christian Mis- 
sionary can now stand and openly proclaim 
‘liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound.’ 

“In a letter dated June 20th, Mr. Dawson 
writes as follows :—* Yours, dated the 3d instant, 
reached me on the 17th, and it cheered my 
heart indeed with its contents. On that same 
day that you wrote your note, I preached toa 
large congregation under that large tree on your 
left, going to Madaki’s house, and I was very 
attentively heard. Directly afterwards I was 
walking in the street, in the market-place, 
when | heard a poor woman talking loudly to 
her friends, and pointing to me with her hand, 
while making some remarks on the subject of 
my preaching. Then, addressing me, she said, 
** Now, Master, you have not allowed us to 
remain in our darkness that we may have an 
excuse to give to God.” I said I was glad to 
find that she had paid such attention in hearing, 
and that the only way to escape danger is to 
come constantly and hear what she is to do to 
please God. Now,’ says Mr. Dawson, ‘every 
hindrance is removed by the King of Dahomi; 
and I have now only to contend with the un- 
friendly influences of different religions, such 
as Roman Catholicism and Fetishism.” Again 
he says, in the same letter, ‘I have better 
hopes for Whydah now. I only beg for two 
a teachers to assist me down here; and 

hope, under God, we shall soon raise up 
members.” 

‘In a letter addressed to me by the youth 
John Beecham, dated Dahomi, (Abomi,) April 
22d, he says: ‘The King is doing remarkably 
well towards us, and I think the gracious work 
of God wants now to spread its wings as first 
promised. My dear father, I hope you and the 
church will pray more for Mr. Dawson, that 
the Lord may strengthen and encourage him by 
the grace of Jesus Christ his Son, and open the 
Way into this dark and dismal place, (Abomi,) 
that the Lord may reign in the hearts of the 
people, and dispel their idols. I have more to 
say to you, but I must conclude. Mr. Dawson 
will tell you all things; but to one thing, my 
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dear father, I beg your attention. I am just 
going to say to you, that as soon as you receive 
Mr. Dawson’s letters, whether you are in Cape 
Coast or at Lagos, or in the way, try as soon 
as possible to step over here and help us. My 
bowels are yearning to see you, and all the day 
- am looking in the way, and waiting to see your 
ace. 

“On the 5th of May last, His Majesty the 
King of Dahomi wrote to me direct from Abomi 
as follows : 

‘REV. AND DEAR Frrenp,—I am sorry that 
when you came here last my annual custom was 
just then commenced, and you were so anxious 
to return home that we had no time to converse 
on some important subjects for which I was 
desirous to see you; and I now embrace this 
opportunity to write to you to request that you 
will come to see me, beeause you are the only 
confidential friend on whom I can depend with 
my communications to Her Majesty the Queen 
of England. 

‘I am aware of the reports that are flying 
about, of my going to attack Abbeokuta again, 
against Her Majesty the Queen of England’s 
intercession by Captain Forbes; and as no 
Englishman understands my feelings towards 
the English Government and the Queen better 
than you do, I write you on the improbability 
of such conduct on my part. 

‘I do not suppose that the Queen of England 
would continue anger against any person when 
some of her poorest subjects, even, become inter- 
cessors for the aggravator; and how could I 
keep anger against my aggravators when a 
Sovereign like the Queen of England has come 
between me and them? The Queen sent to 
inform me that she owns that place, and now 
the Abbeokutans have sent to beg of me to be 
at peace with them; so there is no anger 
between me and them, and you must not, 
therefore, believe such reports against me, but 
defend me; for you are the only friend I have 
between me and the Queen of England. | am, 

‘Yours, &c. &c.’ 


CHAPEL WANTED AT WHYDAH. 


‘*T am sure the Committee will agree with 
me, that these facts and circumstances all com- 
bine to shew that, by the good providence of 
God, all things promise well for the future in 
reference to our Whydah and Dahomi Mission ; 
and that, having thus happily secured the 
king’s interest in our favour, who evidently 
begins to feel that we may be of considerable 
value and importance to him in a political sense, 
it behoves us to make every possible effort to 
strengthen and enlarge that Mission. 

‘The great desideratum for Whydah, just 
now, is a suitable chapel, such an one as could 
be erected for about from 4002. to 5007. Such a 
step as this would give the Mission a high 
standing there, and would speedily, in all proba- 
bility, lead to grand results in the raising up of 
a church and people there. 

“Then indeed we may bid farewell to the 
slave-trade there, as there would soon be too 
large a flood of light pouring into that city of 
slave-barracoons to admit of the continued exist- 
ence of such a curse. The population of Whydah 
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is estimated at eighteen thousand souls. O that 
some of the wealthy friends in England, who 
have ever shewn such exalted sympathy towards 
the poor victims of the slave-trade, would now 
kindly come forward and give us special aid in 
erecting, on that site of so many scenes of dark- 
ness, a temple for the worship of the living God ! 
What a spot would Whydah be for a Buxton 
chapel! How sublimely interesting would be 
such a circumstance! Judging from the present 
aspect of the work there, as to the ready dis- 
position of the masses of the people to listen to 
the word of life, a chapel of such dimensions as 
about sixty feet by thirty would be no sooner 
erected than filled with attentive listeners to the 
word of life. 


EXPENSE OF JOURNEYS TO SEE THE KING. 


“TI need not dwell on another important ques- 
tion, namely, the great good which can be done 
to the cause of humanity by keeping up, on the 
part of our Mission, the most intimate corre- 
spondence with the King of Dahomi; but even 
this cannot be done effectually without conside- 
rable expense. I, for instance, dare not under- 
take journeys to Abomi without means for 
travelling expenses from some other source than 
that of our usual grant. That is barely enough 
to keep our vast machinery, if I may so call it, 
in a state of vigorous and healthy action ; and 
hence I am at present brought to a stand, and 
dare not proceed to Dahomi again, unless I can 
have special help in my travelling expenses, so 
as to avoid any extra pressure on the grant. 

‘Another very interesting feature in the con- 
duct of the King of Dahomi at this time, is his 
anxiety to have English legal trade greatly 
increased at Whydah. 

**Mr. Dawson informs me, that, within the 
past few weeks, the King has sent expressly to 
certain shipowners in Liverpool, entreating them 
to open an extensive business at Whydah; 
assuring them of due protection, on his part, 
of their interests under such circumstances, and 
offering them, as a reason for his application, 
his desire to meet entirely the wishes of the 
Queen of England relative to the suppression of 
the slave-trade; and very sensibly calling their 
attention to the circumstance of his requiring 
an extensive legal trade between his country and 
England, to enable him to put an entire stop to 
that which is illegal. 

*“*] may hastily remark, in conclusion, that 
his recent correspondence with the Foreign Office 
in London, which arose out of our visit to him 
last year, seems to be having a salutary effect 
upon his mind; and that a full and entire 
answer to Lord Clarendon’s letter is the chief 
object for which he is so anxious to see me just 
now. I will only, further, repeat my remark, 
in my letter to the Committee on my return 
from Dahomi last year, namely, that the King 
will eventually make any and every possible 
sacrifice of present pecuniary advantage from 
the slave-trade, to secure the friendship and 
respect of, and extensive commerce with, 
England.” 
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THE STOWE TRIBUTE. 


Ir will be gratifying to our friends who were 
engaged in promoting the tribute to Mrs. 
Stowe to learn the following particulars re- 
specting its appropriation, communicated in 
a letter recently received from her, and ad- 
dressed to the ‘Trustees. 


“The objects which we have endeavoured to 
accomplish are: 

“Ist. The preparation and circulation of books 
and tracts. 

** About 1566 dollars have been expended in 
this manner. 

“2nd. Aid of papers and periodicals. 

** For this has been expended 745 dollars. 

“3rd. The ransom of slaves. 

** As the means of promoting the anti-slavery 
cause this is of doubtful utility, and it is more 
than probable that many masters play upon the 
sympathies of Northern people to enhance the 
value of their slaves. But as considerable sums 
were given to the fund with the express desire 
ti at the money might go in this direction, we 
have felt free to follow the bent of our own feel- 
ings, to a considerable extent, and have expended 
611 dollars for this purpose. We have tor the 
most part given in connection with others, and 
the cases to which we have contributed have been 
generally those of uncommon hardship or of 
great merit on the part of the recipients. Closely 
connected with this subject are the appropriations 
we have made in the aid of fugitives, either on 
their escape through the States, or after their 
arrival in Canada. For this has been expended 
441 dollars. 

‘*4th. The encouragement of the free-labour 
movement. 

‘* For this we have appropriated 615 dollars, 
and we think the time not far distant when this 
cause will prove one of the most powerful in its 
influence upon Slavery. 

* 5th. Anti-Slavery Agencies and Lectures. 

“This head includes a great deal of miscel- 
laneous labour, which is continually being per- 
formed for the cause in various departments. 

“6th. The promotion of education among the 
coloured people. 

“For this has been expended 2390 dollars. 
This I consider, on the whole, as the most effi- 
cient of all the means to be used against the 
system of Slavery. The grand argument for 
Slavery is, that the race are fit for nothing 
higher. Examples, therefore, of cultivated and 
intelligent persons in all departments of learning, 
literature, and art are particularly valuable in 
making out our case. in coincidence with this 
is the providential fact, that there appears to be 
at this time a very peculiar developement of 
talent rising in the race. There are eloquent 
speakers, pleasing writers, lecturers, both male 
and female, singers, and dramatic readers, coming 
into notice from this class; and it has been our 
privilege through this fund to contribute to the 
assistance of many such. 

** But the educational institutions on which we 
have concentraied, and intend still further to con- 
centrate, most of our patronage, is Miss Miner’s 
school for coloured ,irls at our national capital. 
Our reasons for selecting this were, first, that 
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being under the immediate eye of a slave-holding 
population, it would be demonstrating the point 
we wish to establish in the most conspicuous and 
notable manner. Second, That it has been un- 
dertaken by a woman whose talents for, and 
interest in, the’ work are so remarkable, that they 
might almost be considered an inspiration. Under 
the care of this woman the school has attained 
to a firm footing in Washington, in defiance of 
the most bitter threats and persecutions at first 
endured. Aclass of coloured young ladies in this 
school have already passed through a course of 
education equal to that of young ladies in our 
best boarding-schools, and it is designed to give 
them still higher advantages at certain institu- 
tions in the North, in order that they may be 
thoroughly fitted for teachers. We are now en- 
deavouring to raise money sufficient to erect a 
large and elegant building for this institution, in 
order that it may have a permanent power. It 
is to this school I shall look as the most conspi- 
cuous monument of what has been effected by 
this fund ; for though many benevolent people have 
assisted largely, yet the contributions from the 
fund, which we have been able to make from 
time to time, have been so ready and sea- 
sonable, that I think we may safely attribute a 
large share of its prosperity to them. It is our 
intention still to enlarge these contributions, so 
soon as a board of trustees shall be incorporated, 
of whom Professor Stowe is to be one. 

“In regard to the financial disposition of the 
fund, it may be well to say that Professor Stowe 
has invested it, by the advice of judicious busi- 
ness men, and that it has brought in an income 
from seven to twelve per cent.; and that, with 
the exception of 2000 dollars which have become 
temporarily unproductive, our investments have 
all been remarkably fortunate.” 

To the foregoing instances, which Mrs. 
Stowe has adduced, of the “very peculiar 
developement of talent rising in the race” at 
this time, we cannot resist the temptation of 
adding another, which has come under our 
own notice. It is that of a young coloured 
man, named Casseres, a native of Curagoa, 
who is a self-taught musician. He has, by 
his own unaided efforts, and by assiduity and 
practice, acquired a surprising knowledge of 
the science of music, and attained to so re- 
markable a degree of excellence as a pianist, 
that the ablest professors of the piano-forte in 
London have pronounced his performances on 
it marvellous. He officiated for some time as 
organist in the principal churches in Jamaica 
and in Nova Scotia, whence he has recently 
arrived to try his fortune in this country. 
His testimonials are of the very hizhest order, 
and we doubt not but that, before long, his 
extraordinary endowments will become the 
theme of public praise in journals more 
strictly suited than ours to chronicle them. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HOLLAND. 
WE have received an interesting letter from 
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Holland, from which we beg to present the 
following extracts. 


“© Amsterdam 16th Jan. 1856. 


* %* % ‘The speech you delivered here in 
July last * has been printed and widely circulated. 
It has called forth several letters, some combating 
your opinions, others giving in the adhesion of 
the writers to them. After reading it, Mr. D. J. 
den Beer Poortugael, of Delft, wrote to bez of us 
to present an address to the King, protesting 
against the report of the Commission of the 
State, on the project for abolishing Slavery in 
the Netheriands West Indies, which has just 
been issued. Mr. M. D. Teenstran, of Ulrum, 
Groningnen, who resided many years in Surinam, 
and who has for many years been an active pro- 
moter of the abolition cause, either by his works, 
of which the value and authenticity are gene- 
rally acknowledged, or by his addresses to the 
States-General, has also written a pamphlet, 
which he has dedicated to our Society ;+ and on 
condition of our undertaking to publish it, any 
profits that may arise from its sale are to be 
devoted to promote the objects of our Society. 
This we have done, and in a short time the work 
will be out. 

** I observe in the December Number of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter a notice of the decree for 
the emancipation of the slaves in ‘ Netherlands 
India’ That term must be taken to refer to our 
East-India possessions. In our West-!ndia colo- 
nies every thing is, as yet, uncertain and ob- 
scure, as you will see. 

**You are aware that the King instituted a 
Commission some two years ago nearly, to exa- 
mine the question, namely, whether Emancipa- 
tion was possible, and if so, in what way it was 
to be accomplished, This Commission has. just 
published its first report, comprising 379 pages, 
and treating of the question only as it regards 
Surinam We are expecting the appearance of 
other reports, relating to the emancipation of 
the slaves in our West-India islands, and on the 
Guinea coast 

“The precise instructions of the Commission 
were— 

‘Inquire what measures the Government can 
and ought to take, with reference to the actual 
condition of the slave population in the colonies 
and possessions of our country in other parts of 
the world: publish the report of your investiga- 
tions, and add the propositions which these in- 
vestigations may suggest.’ 

‘The Commission, in its report, says that the 
Government ought to adopt measures for the 
abolition of Slavery in our West-India colonies. 
With a great deal of care, and with assiduous 
zeal, the Commission has performed, or striven 
to perform, the task allotted to it; but we do not 
agree with the propositions it has presented, as 
to the manner in which Slavery is to be abolished. 


* Vide Anti-Slavery Reporter for September 
1855, page 197. Address of L. A. Chamerovzow 
to the Amsterdam Young Men's Anti-Slavery 
Society. (Ed. A. S. R.) 

+ The Amsterdam Young Men's Anti-Slavery 
Society. (Ed. A. S. RB.) 
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The following are the principles on which its 
project of emancipation is based : 

“Ist. No emancipation on the part of the 
State, without compensation to the proprietors 
of slaves. 

** 2nd. To the utmost extent possible the emanci- 
pated shall refund to the State the cost of their 
enfranchisement, and of their establishment in 
the social scale. 

“3rd. The Legislature to have the right of 
determining in what manner they shall fulfil 
these conditions. 

‘“‘ 4th. The Legislature to take care that the 
abolition of Slavery shall not interfere with the 
preaching of the Gospel, nor obstruct civilization 
and the public prosperity. In the event of dis- 
possession by the State, such dispossession to be 
for the public welfare. 

‘“* This, then, is the state of the question at 
present. 

** Article the first only tends to prolong the 
present position of things, for the Commission 
demands 20,000,000* for the proprietors : this sum 
will never be given; the Commission will be ob- 
9 a and no one can foresee how it will 
end. 

** Article the second involves the grossest in- 
justice it is possible to commit, and this is all the 
comment we can make upon it. 

Article the third is very obscure, nor does the 
little we can make out of its real meaning 
satisfy us; for it appears to us to open the door 
for several abuses, and for all kinds of arbitrary 
ordinances. 

** Article the fourth is a sample of jesuitical 
pro-slavery astuteness. At first sight it looks 
bright, and dazzles; but those who know the 
character of the Commission are not to be 
deceived. 

“If it be adopted, emancipation will signify 
nothing ; for instead of slaves belonging to pri- 
vate individuals, all the slaves will soon appertain 
to the State, in which case they will be in even a 
worse condition than at present. Such, at least, 
is our belief, and we are not the only party that 
are of this opinion. It was in relation to this 
clause that M. G. Groen van Prinsterer made 
such an eloquent and energetic speech, in the 
Second Chamber of the States-General. Our 
Society intend certainly to protest against this 
report, in a respectful Address to the King ; and 
the same course will be adopted in other cities 
and towns, where the friends of the cause hold 
our opinions.” 

* * * . 








AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


Tue following items are from back files of 
American journals, 

Tue Fuaitive Stave Law a “ Deap Let- 
TER.”—About eight or nine years ago, a negro 
man, belonging to Captain John G. Harness, of 
Hardy County, ran off from his comfortable 
quarters with his master, and took up his abode 





* We presume our correspondent .means 
20,000,000 guilders, or about 1,700,000. sterling. 
(Ed. A. S. R.) 
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at Jamestown, in the State of New York. 
Though pursued at the time, nothing was heard 
of the negro, until, about six months ago, Captain 
Harness was informed, by a friend residing in 
Jamestown, that his negro was at that time in 
jail in Buffalo, N.Y., where he had been sen- 
tenced for the term of six months for some mis- 
demeanour. Captain Harness, in company with 
his fellow-citizen, Mr. Wellington B. Fisher, and 
Mr. D. R. Harness, of Ohio, left last week for 
Buffalo, determined to obtain possession of the 
negro if possible. The Captain and his friends 
returned here on Wednesday last, without the 
negro; and we give the statements of these 
gentlemen, which we assure the public can be 
relied upon as true, in respect to their proceedings 
after they reached New York. They found, upon 
their arrival in Buffalo, the negro fellow still in 
jail. They applied to every lawyer of any re- 
spectability in the city, to prepare the necessary 
papers, but could not obtain one, though liberal 
fees were offered! (Who ever heard of Yankee 
lawyers refusing a fee before?) They applied to 
the firm of Smith and Haven. Smith had, a 
year or two ago, we understand, obtained, under 
the provisions of the Fugitive Act, a slave be- 
longing to Mr. Parran, of Hardy; but the firm 
positively refused having any thing to do with 
the matter, owing, as they said, to the excited 
state of the popular mind on the subject. Bowen, 
the United-States Commissioner, refused to aid 
them in any manner in preparing their papers. 
The Hon. W. H. Rogers, the law partner of Bowen, 
and the President of the Hard-Democratic Con- 
vention, which assembled in Syracuse, New York, 
last week, upon being applied to, through a friend, 
positively refused to act in the matter! Thus we 
see how professions and practice differ. But a 
few days before, this gentleman presided over a 
meeting which passed strong resolutions, South, 
advising in effect the carrying out the provisions 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. When applied to a 
few days after, he refuses to aid a gentleman 
seeking to obtain his slave under the provisions 
of that very law. Judge Hall even said to a 
friend of Captain Harness, that Captain Har- 
ness had better not push matters ; that even if he 
obtained possession of the negro, the mob would 
rescue him; but that if Captain Harness in- 
sisted, he (Judge Hall) would do his duty. The 
reason assigned by these lawyers was, they were 
afraid of a mob. Captain Harness was finally 
compelled to leave. 

It is proper to remark here, that there were no 
United-States troops in Buffalo, else, perhaps, a 
foreign lawyer would have been brought on, and 
the mob would have been afforded an opportunity 
of feeling the force of bullets and bayonets. It is 
also proper to remark, that the object of Captain 
Harness’s visit was made known to as few persons 
as possible, and all these concurred in endeavour- 
ing to persuade him to desist in his undertaking ; 
stating that such were the feelings of the masses, 
that a fugitive could not be taken from the city ; 
that a riot would inevitably ensue on the attempt.. 

Thus we find that the a of Buffalo have, 
in effect, set at defiance the laws of the United 
States; have declared that they respect not the 
rights of property ; have decided that in no man- 
ner will they aid in carrying out the provisions 
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of the law. The fear of the mob has made even 
such men as Judge Hall quail. — ntelligencer. 

Tue Morats or Stavery.—‘“‘J. B.,” (we sus- 
pect the letters stand for Jonathan Blanchard, 
once an agent of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, now President of Knox College, though we 
may be mistaken,) is giving in The Independent 
an account of a visit to the region of Mr. Fee's 
labours in Kentucky. In the course of his tra- 
vels he spent a night at the house of a wealthy 
slaveholder, of whom and his family he speaks as 
follows : 

‘** But to ‘mine host,’ the wealthy slaveholder. 
He was a poor Kentucky boy; married a girl 
(born on the spot where she now lives) and thirty 
or forty thousand dollars. He has sold four 
thousand nine hundred dollars’ worth of her ne- 
groes, has built a fine house, has beautiful shrub- 
bery, elegant stock, fields groaning beneath their 
weight of crops, beside a flouring mill, which 
coins money for him, plenty of negroes left, (though 
some have lately run away,) and is altogether a 
gentlemanly, kind sort of a man till you come in 
him to the devil of Slavery. Even that devil 
would almost quit him, but he is in terror of his 
fellow-despots, who wince in their consciences as 
he does not continue in sin, and curse those who 
shew symptoms of repentance. Here the fair 
side ends. 

*“*He had four children, two almost grown. 
He had sold others’ children, and God took his. 
His wife is a fine Kentucky woman, not well 
read, (and yet has read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’) 
who, while her children remained, stayed her 
heart on them, and thought she trusted in God. 
She is now inconsolable, and the pell-mell ways 
of slaveholding Methodism have little in them to 
teach her patience and submission to God. White 
scoundrels haunt her kitchen by night, and she 
fires on them with a shot-gun. 

‘The wretches,’ says she, ‘ruin my slave 
irls by night, but they won’t speak to them by 
ay; and these are the despicable creatures who 

curse me for befriending and being run over by 
my niggers. I will walk my hands of it before I 
die. You are strangers to me, (myself and a 
brother,) but if ever you hear of me, you will 
see that what I say, that I willdo. J will wash 
my hands of it!’ (with an intensity of tone and 
emotion I cannot describe). 

“She called, and a young woman brought a 
fair babe, almost white, and placed it upon her 
lap: the babe reached up to kiss her cheek, 
shewing it was wont to be fondled by her. 

‘This child,’ said she, ‘shews how my white 
neighbours hate the niggers! And to think I may 
strive and train this poor thing, and her grow up 
and be spoiled by some of those wretches, as they 
have spoiled her mother! They agreed with the 
mother to kill it, and she would too, if it hadn't 
been for me. And yet she was as good a girl as 
ever I saw, all but this. I went into the kitchen 
and took it, and she raving and reaching round 
for the scissors to kill it; and when I prevented 
that, and she lay there sick, she refused to let it 
suck, and her breasts bursting with milk ; till the 
other slave said, ‘“‘ Aunt Mary, I would just smack 
her, to act as she does.” Many a time since she 
has said to me, “‘ That child would have been in 
heaven if it hadn't been for you!” 
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‘ Bat now I fondle it and call it mine, and make 
much of it, and she begins to love it.’ (Of course 
she loved it all the time, but shame burning for 
her lost purity, ignorance, and horror at her 
infant’s future, made her willing to please the 
white devil, its father, by sending it to heaven by 
the scissors.) 

‘Oh,’ continued the mistress, with relief 
gained by utterance, which would have kept her 
talking till now, ‘Oh! you will see that I will 
make my word good, and wash my hands of this 
thing, if for nothing but to spite the creatures 
who abuse me for pitying these poor niggers, and 
letting them run over measI do. But I amin 
a close place. If I talk with a lawyer, they 
tell me I can’t get rid of ‘em without sending 
them to Liberia ; and I have nobody to console or 
counsel me how to do. [Kentucky swarms with 
religious advisers.] And my children are gone, 
and here I am all day run over by these blacks, 
that you can’t make much better while they are 
as they are; and many a time I sit down and 
cry, merely not knowing what to do, and my 
niggers all exposed if I should be taken away; 
for if my head was once under the sod, they 
would go like snow before the sun. But you ll 
see I'll wash my hands of this thing, and, though 
you do not see me again, if you hear of me, you'll 
see I make my words good.’ Amen and Amen. 
So may her words be made good. Mean time, 
may she trust in God, pray for and love her 
husband as commanded; and may God deliver 
the high-spirited woman of Kentucky from her 
hard condition.” — Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Beauties oF Stavery.—Two slaves, one a 
young unmarried man, and the other a young 
married woman, were emancipated by the will of 
their master, some six months since, in Virginia. 
He left them a house and lot and other property. 
A law of Virginia provides that a slave who is 
set free must leave the State within a year, or be 
sold again into Slavery, the purchase-money 
going to the State. The man has come to the 

North and secured his freedom ; the woman, who 
has a husband and children in bondage, must 
desert them if she secures her freedom. 

A Scene.—At the celebration of the first of 
August in Delaware, Ohio, six slaves—a man 
and his wife and four little children—who had 
arrived in the place on that very day, were taken 
to the church and placed behind ascreen. During 
the meeting, a clergyman made some eloquent 
and touching remarks, and then drew the curtain, 
not only in language, but in reality. ‘There,’ 
said he, “is a specimen of the fruits of the in- 
fernal system of Slavery.” A father, mother, 
and four children, who had been all their lives 
degraded to the condition of chattels! The au- 
dience were surprised and horror-stricken Many 
eyes were filled with tears. The audience then 
very generously contributed money enough to pay 
their way to the Forest City, and sent them on 
their way rejoicing. This incident we find re- 
lated in the Ohio Columbian. 

Kansas.—THE BITTER FRUITS—THE SUICIDE 
or Stavery.—“ Our news from Western Mis- 
souri,” says the St. Louis Intelligencer, “is of 
ominous and most discouraging character. That 
region is suffering from mildew and blight. Its 
glory is dimmed, its spirits abated, and its hope 
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fading. The emigration to Kansas has been al- 
most entirely checked. Emigrants from the 
Northern or Free States have ceased to go to 
Kansas, because they can find as good lands else- 
where, not cursed by mob law, nor ruled by non- 
resident bullies. Emigrants from the Southern 
States do not go to Kansas, because they will not 
put their slave property in peril by taking it into 
a territory where there is a strong Free-soil 
element threatening the security of slaves. 

** Any man of sense might have foreseen this 
result. Alabama and Georgia may hold public 
meetings, and resolve to sustain the slaveholders 
in Missouri in making Kansas a Slave State. 
But their resolutions comprised all their aid, 
which is not ‘material’ enough for the crisis. 
When slaveholders of Alabama and Georgia emi- 
pe they go to Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 

hey do not come with their slaves to Missouri or 
to Kansas. Call they that backing their friends? 

“Thus the matter stands: the Northern emi- 
grants shun Missouri and Kansas as plague 
spots of the nation. The Southern emigrants 
shun Missouri and Kansas, because here is the 
battle-ground between Slavery and Free-soil. 

** The result is, Kansas, the fairest land under 
the sun, is neglected and idle; occupied by a few 
honest and earnest, but disheartened pioneers, 
and lorded over by a dozen or two feudal tyrants 
of Missouri, who curse by their presence the land 
they have desolated. 

“Such is Kansas—poor, neglected, and de- 
spised ; and Western Missouri stands infected by 
the horrible contagion of outlawry, and dwindles 
away under the moral leprosy of its mobocratic 
leaders. We are assured by two gentlemen of 
high position in Western Missouri, but totally 
differing in political sentiment—one upholding 
the oligarchy that controls the affairs and tram- 
ples upon the people’s sovereignty in Kansas, 
the other deploring the accursed madness of the 
day—that matters are gloomy enough in Western 
Missouri. Business is dull. Commerce is stag- 
nant. Money is exceedingly scarce, and a panic 
pervades the people. The fifty thousand emi- 
grants that ought this season to have poured 
over into Kansas are not there. The prairie 
sod remains unbroken. ‘The sound of the axe 
and the whoop of the husbandman is not heard. 
Western Missouri towns are not thronged with 
settlers, buying their outfits and their equipments 
of husbandry. The farmers find no market for 
their horses, mules, oxen, and cows. There is 
no new and large trade springing up in Kansas. 
The much-vaunted Kansas towns lie neglected — 
a mockery to their owners, a laughing-stock for all 
men. ‘ Dead—dead—dead’—may be written on all 
the country, so deepand disastrous has been the fall 
from the high and fond hopes of the next year.” 

Honesty.—The Rochester Democrat says that 
a runaway slave named Grandison Boyd, who 
formerly resided in that city, fled from the coun- 
try at the time of the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and went to Australia to avoid re- 
capture. At the time of his departure he was 
200 dollars in debt to a Rochester merchant. He 
was successful in Australia, earned {000 dollars, 
and a few weeks since forwarded a letter to his 
creditor in Rochester, enclosing a draft for the 
amount of the debt. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
FRIENDS. 

Ir is respectfully requested that, in future, 
Subscribers and Donors to the Funds of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and Subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
will make all Money-Orders payable to the 
Secretary, Louis Alexis Chamerovzow. 

Subscribers to the Society and to the Re- 
porter are further respectfully reminded that 
their Subscriptions for 1856 will be due from 
the 1st of the present month. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

Several complaints have been made to us 
of the manner in which the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter is folded, causing much inconve- 
nience to our readers. We beg to state, in 
explanation, that the new postal regulations 
for newspapers require that the stamp shall 
be shewn, and that, as our stock of paper 
stamped under the old system was not 
exhausted when the new law came into 
operation, the present mode of folding our 

riodical became unavoidable. We can, 

owever, promise our friends that the incon- 
venience to which they have been subjected 
will cease with the present Number. 


CAUTION. 

We have more than once endeavoured to 
caution our friends against responding indis- 
criminately to appeals made to them in fur- 
therance of projects, plausibly urged, but too 
often of doubtful utility in an anti-slavery point 
of view. We would not on any account divert 
the tide of benevolence from worthy objects, 
but consider ourselves justified in exhorting 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause to refer 
to us for information whenever solicited for 
eleemosynary aid by coloured persons in this 
country, who have no ostensible means of 
existence, or should they be requested to lend 
their countenance to schemes advocated by 
them. We renew our caution this month, in 
connection with a Circular appeal which is at 
this time being made by a coloured man, 
whose name we abstain from publishing, but 
who professes to have been a student at 
King’s College, London, and whose object is 
to collect funds to carry out a scheme bearing 
the following title. We copy it verbatim et 
literatim— 

“THE UNIVERSAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
FOR EDUCATING THE COLOURED SUBJECTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN IS HEREBY FORMED.” 

St. Hellier, Jersey, \8th October, 1855. 

* At a Lecture delivered by Mr. ——, a person 
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of colour, and late Student of King’s College, 
London, on the subject of Universal Education 
among the coloured subjects of Great Britain, to 
a highly respectable Audience in the Working 
Man's Association Rooms, it was unanimously 
resolved by the meeting, on the motion of Mr. 
, the Vice-President, seconded by Mr. ——, 
that every means should be used to carry out Mr. 
——’s Views, by urging on all the support re- 
quired for forming an Association in JERSEY, in 
conjunction with others in the UnttED Kinepom, 
for the purpose of Educating the Coloured sub- 
jects; as all the Coloured population in the Bri- 
tish Colonies require Education to make them 
useful subjects to the Crown. Being fully per- 
suaded that should the opportunity be afforded 
them relative to Education, &c., they would not 
only make clever MECHANICS, MANUFACTURERS, 
AGRICULTURIsTS, but Brave SouprErs if trained 
up to the arts of War, &c. 

‘* But they would be also the means of Civi- 
lizing their Sable Brethren in the interior of 
Africa if the coloured subjects were educated in 
the British Colonies, they would volunteer and 
search not only for the African Coast but the 
interior of their Ancestor’s Land, and thus save 
the large sum of money paid out yearly to keep 
up the British Cruisers. 

** In Canada there are eighty thousand persons 
of Colour who are chiefly fugitives and in a most 
deplorable condition, as to Education and Know- 
ledge of the true and living God, many profess no 
religion at al/ and others entertain the most 
strange and delusive doctrines.” 

Wedonotdeem it needful tostate, at present, 
what are the particular reasons we have for 
inserting this warning; but in order to afford 
the anti-slavery public an opportunity of 
judging of the fitness of the agency through 
which this scheme is proposed tobe carried out, 
and of the degree of si oda to which it is en- 
titled at their hands, we have subjoined the text 
of the appeal, merely leaving out the names 
of the parties who officiated on the occasion. 

In order, however, that our sentiments 
may not be misunderstood, we would say that, 
whilst we consider the education of the negro 
race to be of the first importance, we are 
of opinion that the agency employed for that 
purpose should be enenedpiintahie: 





SLAVE TRADING IN SIERRA 
LEONE. 

WE subjoin, from the New Era, an African 
journal, published at Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
a Proclamation which has recently been 
issued by Governor Hill: its object is to 
suppress the practice of dealing in slaves, 
properly so called, as also that not less 
nefarious system, known by the name of the 
“ Pawn system.” We are glad to tind that 
Governor Hill has inaugurated his accession 
to office by a measure of this kind, and trust 
it will accomplish the object he has in view. 

We hope that a similar step will be taken 
to extirpate the “Pawn system” on other 
parts of the West Coast, under Brtiish juris- 
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diction, especially in the settlements on the 
Gold Coast. 


PROCLAMATION. 


By His Excellency Lieutenant-Colonel StEPHEN 
Joun Hitt, Captain- General and Governor- 
in-Chief in and over the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, and its Dependencies; Chancellor, 
Vice-Admiral, and Ordinary of the same, 
§e. Fe. Fc. 


Srepnen Joun Hitt. 


Wuereas an Act of Parliament was passed on 

the 24th day of June, in the year 1824, intituled 

‘‘An Act to amend and consolidate the Laws 

relating to the abolition of the Slave Trade ;” 

and a further Act of Parliament was also passed 

on the 24th day of August, in the year 1843, 

intituled “An Act for the more effectual sup- 

pression of the Slave Trade.” 

Anp WHEREAS, by the said Acts, it is declared 
unlawful for any person to deal or trade in, 
purchase, sell, barter, or transfer Slaves, or 
persons intended to be dealt with as Slaves: 
And it is enacted that all persons holden in 
servitude as pledges for debt, and commonly 
called ‘* Pawns,”’ or by whatsoever other name 
they may be called or known, shall be deemed 
and construed to be Slaves, or persons intended 
to be dealt with as Slaves. And it is also 
further enacted, that the person or persons 
so offending against the said Acts, and their 
procurers, counsellors, aiders and abettors, shall 
be and are declared to be Felons, and shall be 
kept to hard labour for a term not exceeding 
five years, nor less than three years, at the 
discretion of the Court before whom such offender 
or offenders shall be tried and convicted. 

Anp WHEREAS there is reason to believe 
that Slave-dealing has for some time been 
carried on, much to the discredit of this Colony, 
by persons resident therein, and it is necessary 
that decisive measures should be taken for the 
purpose of putting an effectual stop thereto, 

Be IT THEREFORE KNOWN, that I shall, 
in the exercise of the power and authority 
in me vested, prosecute, with the utmost rigour 
of the law, all persons who may be found 
violating any of the clauses of the above recited 
Acts of Parliament. 

Anp I DO HEREBY FURTHER GIVE NOTICE, 
to all] persons unlawfully detained, or dealt with 
as Slaves, within the jurisdiction of this Colony, 
that they are, to all intents and purposes, 
FREE, and at liberty to proceed in the un- 
interrupted exercise of their LIBERTY, in 
which proceeding they will be supported by 
the local Authorities; it being contrary to the 
spirit of the BritisH Constitution that Slavery 
should exist within its DOMINIONS. 

GivEN at Government House, at Freetown, 
in the Colony of Sierra Leone, this Twenty- 
fifth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord One Thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five, and of Her Majesty’s Reign the 
Nineteenth. 

By His Excellency’s Command. 

J. F. Smyrna, 
Colonial Secretary. 
God save the Queen!!!” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Tue President of the United States, Franklin 
Pierce, has presented his annual message to 
Congress. In another column we have 
alluded to it incidentally, as being more pro- 
slavery than even such documents usually 
are. Want of space precludes us from com- 
menting upon it in the present Number ; but, 
by way of record, we re-publish those por- 
tions of it which treat of the institution of 
Slavery. They will be found to be of more 
than ordinary importance, not only as pre- 
senting an able historical outline of the poli- 
tical aspects of the question, as seen from a 
pro-slavery point of view, but as raising, for 
the first time we believe, officially, a distinct 
issue between the South and the North on the 
moot points between Abolitionists, namely, 
of disunion on account of the institution ; and 
of its constitutionality or unconstitutionality. 

For the convenience of our readers, we 
have subdivided our somewhat lengthy ex- 
tract under appropriate heads. 

The President introduces the subject of 
Slavery by dwelling on the peculiar relations 
of the several States to one another, and to 
the Federal Government. He says: 


PARTICULAR RIGHTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 

** Where it was deemed expedient, particular 
rights of the States were expressly guaranteed by 
the Constitution; but in all things besides these 
rights were guarded by the limitation of the 
powers granted, and by express reservation of all 

wers not granted, in the compact of union. 

hus, the great power of taxation was limited to 
purposes of common defence and general welfare, 
excluding objects appertaining to the local legis- 
lation of the several States ; and those purposes 
of general welfare and common defence were 
afterwards defined by specific enumeration, as 
being matters only of corelation between the 
States themselves, or between them and foreign 
Governments, which, because of their common 
and general nature, could not be left to the sepa- 
rate control of each State. 

** Of the circumstances of local condition, in- 
terest, and rights in which a portion. of the 
States, constituting one great section of the 
Union, differed from the rest, and from another 
section, the most important was the peculiarity 
of a larger relative coloured population in the 
Southern than in the Northern States. 

“A population of this class, held in subjection, 
existed in nearly all the States, but was more 
numerous and of more serious concernment in the 
South than in the North, on account of natural 
differences of climate and production ; and it was 
foreseen that, for the same reasons, while this po- 
pulation would diminish, and sooner or later 
cease to exist in some States. it might increase 
in others. The peculiar character and magnitude 
of this question of local rights, not in material 
relations only, but still more in social ones, caused 
it to enter into the special stipulations of the Con- 
stitution. 

‘Hence, while the general Government, as 
well by the enumerated powers granted to it, as 
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by those not enumerated, and therefore refused 
to it, was forbidden to touch this matter in the 
sense of attack or offence, it was placed under the 
general safeguard of the Union, in the sense of 
defence against either invasion or domestic vio- 
lence, like all other local interests of the several 
States. Each State expressly stipulated, as well 
for itself as for each and all of its citizens, and 
every citizen of each State became solemnly 
bound by his allegiance to the Constitution, that 
any person held to service or labour in one State, 
escaping into another, should not, in consequence 
of any law or regulation thereof, be discharged 
from such service or labour, but should be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labour might be due by the laws of his 
State. 

“Thus, and thus only, by the reciprocal 
guaranty of all the rights of every State against 
interference on the part of another, was the pre- 
sent form of Government, established by our 
fathers, and transmitted to us; and by no other 
means is it possible for it to exist. If one State 
ceases to respect the rights of another, and ob- 
trusively intermeddles with its local interests— 
if a portion of the States assume to impose their 
institutions on the others, or refuse to fulfil their 
obligations to them—we are no longer united 
friendly States, but distracted hostile ones, with 
little capacity left of common advantage, but 
abundant means of reciprocal injury and mis- 
chief. 

‘* Practically, it is immaterial whether agres- 
sive interference between the States, or deliberate 
refusal on the part of any one of them to comply 
with constitutional obligations, arise from erro- 
neous conviction or blind prejudice, whether it be 
perpetrated by direction or indirection. In either 
case it is full of threat or of danger to the dura- 
bility of the Union. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS OF SLAVERY. 


* Placed in the office of chief magistrate as the 
executive agent of the whole country, bound to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
and specially enjoined by the Constitution to give 
information to Congress on the state of the Union, 
it would be palpable neglect of duty on my part 
to pass over a subject like this, which, beyond all 
things at the present time, vitally concerns in- 
dividual and public security. 

‘“‘It has been matter of painful regret to see 
States, conspicuous for their services in founding 
this Republic, and equally sharing its advantages, 
disregard their constitutional obligations to it. 
Although conscious of their inability to heal ad- 
mitted and palpable social evils of their own, and 
which are completely within their jurisdiction, 
they engage in the offensive and hopeless under- 
taking of reforming the domestic institutions of 
other States wholly beyond their control and au- 
thority. In the vain pursuit of ends, by them 
entirely unattainable, and which they may not 
legally attempt to compass, they peril the very 
existence of the Constitution, and all the count- 
less benefits which it has conferred. While the 
people of the Southern States confine their atten- 
tion to their own affairs, not presuming officiously 
to intermeddle with the social institutions of the 
Northern States, too many of the inhabitants of 
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the latter are permanently organized in associa- 
tions to inflict injury on the former by wrongful 
acts, which would be cause of war, as between 
Foreign Powers, and only fail to be such in our 
system, because perpetrated under cover of the 
Union. 

‘It is impossible to present this subject as 
truth and the occasion require, without noticing 
the reiterated but groundless allegation, that the 
South has persistently asserted claims and ob- 
tained advantages in the practical administra- 
tion of the general Government, to the prejudice 
of the North, and in which the latter has ac- 
quiesced. That is, the States which either pro- 
mote or tolerate attacks on the rights of persons 
and of property in other States, to disguise their 
own injustice, pretend or imagine, and constantly 
aver, that they, whose constitutional rights are 
thus systematically assailed, are themselves the 
aggressors. At the present time this imputed 
aggression, resting, as it does, only in the vague, 
declamatory charges of political agitators, resolves 
itself into misapprehension, or misinterpretation, 
of the principles and facts of the political organi- 
zation of the new territories of the United States. 


HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION, 


‘* What is the voice of history? When the 
ordinance, which provided for the government of 
the territory north-west of the river Ohio, and 
for its eventual subdivision into new States, was 
adopted in the Congress of the confederation, it 
is not to be supposed that the question of future 
relative power, as between the States which re- 
tained, and those which did not retain, a nume- 
rous coloured population, escaped notice, or failed 
to be considered. And yet the concession of that 
vast territory to the interests and opinions of the 
Northern States, a territory now the seat of five 
among the largest members of the Union, was, 
in great measure, the act of the State of Virginia 
and of the South. 


LOUISIANA. 

‘* When Louisiana was acquired by the United 
States, it was an acquisition not less to the North 
than to the South ; for while it was important to 
the country at the mouth of the river Mississippi 
to become the emporium of the country above it, 
so also it was even more important to the whole 
Union to have that emporium ; and although the 
new province, by reason of its imperfect settle- 
ment, was mainly regarded as on the Gulf of 
Mexico, yet, in fact, it extended to the opposite 
boundaries of the United States, with far greater 
breadth above than below, and was in territory, 
as in every thing else, equally at least an acces- 
sion to the Northern States. It is mere delu- 
sion and prejudice, therefore, to speak of Loui- 
siana as acquisition in the special interest of the 
South. 

** The patriotic and just men who participated 
in that act were induced by motives far above all 
sectional jealousies. It was, in truth, the great 
event, which, by completing for us the possession 
of the valley of the Mississippi, with commercial 
access to the Gulf of Mexico, imparted unity and 
strength to the whole confederation, and attached 
together by indissoluble ties the East and the 

est as well as the North and South. 
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FLORIDA. 


* As to Florida, that was but the transfer by 
Spain to the United States of territory on the 
east side of the river Mississippi, in exchange for 
large territory which the United States trans- 
ferred to Spain on the west side of that river, as 
the entire diplomatic history of the transaction 
serves to demonstrate. Moreover, it was an ac- 
quisition demanded by the commercial interests 
and the security of the whole Union. 

“In the mean time the people of the United 
States had grown up to a proper consciousness of 
their strength, and in a brief contest with France, 
and in a second serious war with Great Britain, 
they had shaken off all which remained of undue 
reverence for Europe, and emerged from the at- 
mosphere of those transatlantic influences which 
surrounded the infant Republic, and had begun to 
turn their attention to the full and systematic 
developement of the internal resources of the 
Union. 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


‘“* Among the evanescent controversies of that 
period, the most conspicuous was the question of 
regulation by Congress of the social condition of 
the future States to be founded on the territory 
of Louisiana. 

“The ordinance for the government of the 
territory north-west of the river Ohio, had con- 
tained a provision, which prohibited the use of 
servile labour therein, subject to the condition of 
the extradition of fugitives from service due in 
any other part of the United States. Subse- 
quently to the adoption of the Constitution, this 


provision ceased to remain as a law, for its opera- * 


tion as such was absolutely superseded by the 
Constitution. But the recollection of the fact 
excited the zeal of social propagandism in some 
sections of the confederation ; and, when a second 
State, that of Missouri, came to be formed in the 
territory of Lousiana, a proposition was made to 
extend to the latter territory the restriction 
originally applied to the country situated between 
the rivers Ohio and Mississippi. 

** Most questionable as was this proposition in 
all its constitutional relations, nevertheless it 
received the sanction of Congress, with some 
slight modifications of line, to save the existing 
rights of the intended new State. It was re- 
luctantly acquiesced in by Southern States as a 
sacrifice to the cause of peace and of the Union, 
not only of the rights stipulated by the treaty of 
Louisiana, but of the principle of equality among 
the States guaranteed by the Constitution. It 
was received by the Northern States with angry 
and resentful condemnation and complaint, be- 
cause it did not concede all which they had 
exactingly demanded. Having passed through 
the forms of legislation, it took its place in the 
statute-book, standing open to repeal, like any 
other act of doubtful constitutionality, subject to 
be pronounced null and void by the courts of law, 
and possessing no possible efficacy to control the 
rights of the States which might thereafter be 
organized out of any part of the original territory 
of Louisiana. 

* In all this, if any aggression there were, any 
innovation upon pre-existing — to which 
portion of the Union are they justly chargeable? 
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“ This controversy passed away with the occa- 
sion, nothing surviving it but the dormant letter 
of the statute. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


** But long afterwards, when, by the proposed 
accession of the Republic of Texas, the United 
States were to take their next step in territorial 

eatness, a similar contingency occurred, and 

ame the occasion for systematized attempts to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of one section of 
the Union, in defiance of their rights as States, 
and of the stipulations of the Constitution These 
attempts assumed a practical direction, in the 
shape of persevering endeavours, by some of the 
representatives in both houses of Congress, to 
deprive the Southern States of the supposed 
benefit of the provisions of the act authorizing 
the organization of the State of Missouri 

** But the good seise of the people, and the 
vital force of the Constitution, triumphed over 
sectional prejudice and the political errors of the 
day, and the State of Texas returned to the 
Union as she was, with social instituti ns which 
her people had chosen for themselves, and with 
express agreement, by the re-annexing act, that 
she should be susceptible of subdivision into a 
plurality of states. 

“Whatever advantages the interest of the 
Southern States, as such, gained by this, were 
far inferior in results, as they unfolded in the 
progress of time, to those which sprang from pre- 
vious concessions made by the South. 

“To every thoughtful friend of the Union, to 
the true lovers of their country, to all who 
longed and laboured for the full success of this 
great experiment of republican institutions, it 
was cause of gratulation that such an oppor- 
tunity had occurred to illustrate our advancing 
power on this continent, and to furnish to the 
world additional assurance of the strength and 
stability of the Constitution. Who would wish to 
see Florida still a European colony? Who would 
rejoice to hail Texas as a lone star, instead of one 
in the galaxy of States? Who does not appreci- 
ate the incalculable benefits of the acquisition of 
Louisiana? And yet narrow views and sectional 
purposes would inevitably have excluded them all 
from the Union. 


THE INVASION OF MEXICO, 


* But another struggle on the same point en- 
sued, when our victorious armies returned from 
Mexico, and it devolved on Congress to provide 
for the territories acquired by the treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo. The great relations of the 
subject had now become distinct and clear to the 
perception of the public mind, which appreciated 
the evils of sectional controversy upon the ques- 
tion of the admission of new States. In that 
crisis intense solicitude pervaded the nation. 
But the patriotic impulses of the popular heart, 
“apt by the admonitory advice of the father of 

is country. rose superior to all the difficulties of 
the incorporation of a new empire into the Union. 
In the counsels of Congress there was manifested 
extreme antagonism of opinion and action between 
Some representatives, who sought by the abusive 
and unconstitutional employment of the legis- 
lative powers of the Government to interfere in 
the cundition of the inchoate States, and to im- 
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pose their own social theories upon the latter, 
and other representatives, who repelled the inter- 
position of the general Government in this re- 
spect, and maintained the self-constituting rights 
of the States. In truth, the thing attempted 
was, in form alone, action of the general Govern- 
ment, while in reality it was the endeavour, by 
abuse of legislative power, to force the ideas of 
internal policy, entertained in particular States, 
upon allied independent States. Once more the 
Constitution and the Union triumphed signally. 
The new territories were organized without re- 
strictions on the disputed point, and were thus 
left to judge in that particular for themselves ; 
and the sense of constitutional faith proved 
vigorous enough in Congress, not only to accom- 
plish this primary object, but also the incidental 
and hardly less important one, of so amending 
the provisions of the statute for the extradition of 
fugitives from services as to place that public 
duty under the safeguard of the general Govern- 
ment, and thus relieve it from obstacles raised up 
by the legislation of some of the States. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


“Vain declamation regarding the provisions 
of law for the extradition of fugitives from ser-. 
vice, with occasional episodes of frantic effort to 
obstruct their execution by riot and murder, con- 
tinued for a brief time to agitate certain localities. 
But the true principle of leaving each State and 
territory to regulate its own laws of labour ac- 
cording to its own sense of right and expediency 
had acquired fast hold of the public judgment to 
such a degree, that by common consent it was 
observed in the organization of the territory of 
Washington. 


NEBRASKA AND KANSAS. 


“When more recently it became requisite to 
organize the territories of Nebraska and Kansas, 
it was the natural and legitimate, if not the in- 
evitable cons:quence of previous events and legis- 
lation, that the same great and sound principle, 
which had already been applied to Utah and New 
Mexico, should be applied to them—that they 
should stand exempt from the restrictions pro- 
posed in the act relative to the State of Missouri. 

‘* These restrictions were, in the estimation of 
many thoughtful men, null from the beginning, 
unauthorised by the Constitution, contrary to the 
treaty stipulations for the cession of Louisiana, 
and inconsistent with the equality of the States. 

“* They had been stripped of all moral autho- 
rity by persistent efforts to procure their indirect 
repeal through contradictory enactments. They 
had been practically abrogated by the legislation 
attending the organization of Utah, New Mexico, 
and Washington. If any vitality remained in 
them, it would have been taken away, in effect, 
by the new territorial acts, in the form originally 
proposed to the Senate at the first session of the 
last Congress. It was manly and ingenious, as 
well as patriotic and just, to do this directly and 
plainly, and thus relieve the statute-book of an 
act which might be of possible future injury, but 
of no possible future benefit ; and the measure of 
its repeal was the final consummation and com- 
plete recognition of the principle, that no portion 
of the United States shall undertake, through 
assumption of the powers of the general Govern- 
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ment, to dictate the social institutions of any 
other portion. 

** The scope and effect of the language of repeal 
were not left in doubt. It was declared, in terms, 
to be the ‘ true intent and meaning of this act not 
to legislate Slavery into any ‘lerritory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject to 
the Constitution of the United States.’ 

‘**The measure could not be withstood upon its 
merits alone. It was attacked with violence on 
the false or delusive pretext that it constituted a 
breach of faith. Never was objection more utterly 
destitute of substantial justification. When be- 
fore was it imagined by sensible men that a regu- 
lative or declarative statute, whether enacted ten 
or forty years ago, is irrepealable—that an act of 
Congress is above the Constitution? If, indeed, 
there were in the facts any cause to impute bad 
faith, it would attach to those only who have never 
ceased, from the time of the enactment of the re- 
strictive provision to the present day, to denounce 
and to condemn it ; who have constantly refused 
to complete it by needful supplementary legisla- 
tion ; who have spared no exertion to deprive it 
ot moral force; who have themselves again and 
again attempted its repeal by the enactment of 
incompatible provisions ; and who, by the inevi- 
table reactionary effect of their own violence on 
the subject, awakened the country to perception 
of the true constitutional principle of leaving the 
matter involved to the discretion of the people of 
the respective existing or incipient States. 

FUTURE DIFFICULTIES. 

“Tt is not pretended that this principle, or any 
other, precludes the possibility of evils in practice, 
disturbed as political action is liable to be by 
human passions. No form of Government is ex- 
empt from inconveniences ; but in this case they 
are the result of the abuse, and not of the legiti- 
mate exercise of the powers reserved or conferred 
in the organization of a territory. They are not 
to be charged to the great principle of popular 
sovereignty: on the contrary, they disappear be- 
fore the intelligence and patriotism of the people, 
exerting through the ballot-box their peaceful and 
silent but irresistible power. 

‘If the friends of the Constitution are to have 
another struggle, its enemies could not present a 
more acceptable issue than that of a State, whose 
Constitution clearly embraces ‘a republican form 
of government,’ being excluded from the Union 
because its domestic institutions may not in all 
respects comport with the ideas of what is wise 
and expedient entertained in some other State. 
Fresh trom groundless imputations of breach of 
faith against others, men will commence the agi- 
tation of this new question with indubitable vio- 
lation of an express compact between the inde- 
pendent sovereign Powers of the United States and 
of the Republic of Texas, as well as of the older 
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and equally solemn compacts which assure the | 


equality of all the States. 
UNION OR DISUNION. 

** But deplorable as would be such a violation 
of compact in itself, and in all its direct conse- 
quences, that is the very least of the evils in- 
volved. When sectional agitators shall have suc- 
ceeded in forcing on this issue, can their preten- 
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sions fail to be met by counter pretensions? Will 
not different States be compelled respectively to 
meet extremes with extremes? And, if either 
extreme carry its point, what is that so far forth 
but dissolution of the Union? Ifa new State, 
formed from the territory of the United States, be 
absolutely excluded from admission therein, that 
fact of itself constitutes the disruption of union 
between it and the other States. But the process 
of dissolution could not stop there. Would not a 
sectional decision, producing such result by a ma- 
jority of votes, either Northern or Southern, of 
necessity drive out the oppressed and aggrieved 
minority, and place in presence of each other two 
irreconcileably hostile confederations ? 

**It is necessary to speak thus plainly of pro- 
jects, the offspring of that sectional agitation now 
prevailing in some of the States, which are as 
impracticable as they are unconstitutional, and 
which, if persevered in, must and will end cala- 
mitously. It is either disunion and civil war, or 
it is mere angry, idle, aimless disturbance of 
public peace and tranquillity. Disunion for 
what? Ifthe passionate rage of fanaticism and 
partisan spirit did not force the fact upon our 
attention, it would be difficult to believe that any 
considerable portion of the people of this enlight- 
ened country could have so surrendered them- 
selves to a fanatical devotion to the supposed 
interests of the relatively few Africans in the 
United States, as totally to abandon and disre- 
gard the interests of the 25,000,000 of Americans 
—to trample under foot the injunctions of moral 
and constitutional obligation—and to engage in 
plans of vindictive hostility against those who are 
associated with them in the enjoyment of the 
common heritage of our national institutions. 

** Nor is it hostility against their fellow-citizens 
of one section of the Union alone. ‘The interests, 
the honour, the duty, the peace, and the prospe~ 
rity of the people of all sections are equally in- 
volved and imperilled in this question. And are 
patriotic men in any part of the Union prepared, 
on such an issue, thus madly to invite all the 
consequences of the forfeiture of their constitu- 
tional engagements? it is impossible. The storm 
of phrenzy and faction must inevitably dash it- 
self in vain against the unshaken rock of the 
Constitution. I shall never doubt it. I know that 
the Union is stronger a thousand times than all 
the wild and chimerical schemes of social change, 
which are generated, one after another, in the 
unstable minds of visionary sophists and inter- 
ested agitators, I rely confidently on the pa- 
triotism of the people, on the dignity and self- 
respect of the States, on the wisdom of Congress, 
and, above all, on the continued gracious favour 
of Almighty God, to maintain against all enemies, 
whether at home or abroad, the sanctity of the 
Constitution and the integrity of the Union. 

** FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


* Washington, Dec. 31, 1855.” 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
OUR MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Unper this title it is our intention, month 
by month, to present our readers with a sum- 


mary of the leading events in the history of 
the Slavery question in the United States. 
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This part of our columns will be a register 
of facts, rather than an exposition of opinions; 
and will convey information respecting every 
anti-slavery, and pro-slavery section and 
party. We shall thus display that justice 
and impartiality, which, as anti-slavery jour- 
nalists, we desire to exhibit. 

THe War 1n Kansas.—Our readers are fa- 
miliar with the history of this struggle. They 
will remember the means by which the Missouri 
Compromise was abrogated ; the appointment of 
Reeder as the governor of this territory; the 
lawless deeds by which a Missouri slave-mob 
elected some of the worst of their number as 
members of the State legislature ; the recall of 
Reeder because he was not unscrupulous enough 
to obey the slave-power implicitly ; and the ap- 
pointment, in his stead, of Governor Shannon, 
who is described by the National Era as ‘aman 
always servile in his obedience to the slaveholding 
oligarchy, and who, in the Nebraska struggle, 
had basely betrayed his constituents, by voting 
for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise.” 
Shannon at once banded himself upon the side of 
the Missourians, and declared his intention to 
support the admission of Slavery into the territory 
of which he was the governor. Meanwhile, the 
secret association of Slavery-extensionists were 
not idle. Finding that the Free-soil party were 
as powerful in numbers as they were wise in 
council and efficient in organization, the Mis- 
sourians sought to raise a cry against them, and 
provoke that violent collision, the prospect of 
which was rapidly becoming ‘‘ the forlorn hope” 
of Slavery. ‘The collision has at last taken place. 
The war has now commenced, and bowie knives 
and revolvers are being employed in lieu of per- 
suasion and argument. On the 13th November 
ult. the Governor presided at what was ridicu- 
lously termed **a Law and Order Convention,” 
which was held at Leavenworth; when he had 
the indecency to say, that “if Congress should 
by any means sanction the Constitution of the 
Free-State Convention, nothing more nor less 
than civil war must follow.” The pro-slavery 
party employed every means to arouse the passions 
of their anti-slavery opponents; the most ex- 
aggerated accounts were published of what was 
termed ‘* Secret Abolition Leagues ;” the falsest 
statements respecting the movements and inten- 
tions of the friends of freedom were circulated 
far and wide, through the pro-slavery press. 
The beginning of the end soon came. Shannon, 
pretending to believe the rumours which he said 
had reached him, and taking advantage of the 
spirit of turbulence which he had done much to 
evoke, penned the following dispatch to the Pre- 
sident of the United States— 


*“ Westport Mo., Dec. 1, 1855. 

“J desire authority to call on the United 
States forces at Leavenworth to preserve the 
peace of this territory, to protect the Sheriff of 
Douglas county, and enable him to execute the 
legal process in his hands. If the laws are not 
executed, civil war is inevitable. An armed force 
of one thousand men, with all the implements of 
war, it is said, are at Lawrence, ‘I'hey have 
rescued a prisoner from the sheriff, burnt houses, 
and threatened the lives of citizens. Immediate 
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assistance is desired. This is the only means to 
save bloodshed. Particulars by mail. 
** WILson SHANNON.” 
Franklin Pierce, of course, was only too willing 
to comply with the request of his agent and tool. 
Thus did he answer him— 


** WasHINGTON, Dec. 3, 1855. 

‘“‘Your despatch received. All the power 
vested in the Executive will be exerted to pre- 
serve order and enforce the laws. On the re- 
ceipt of your letter the preliminary measures 
necessary to be taken before calling out troops 
will be promptly executed, and you will then be 
fully advised. “* FRANKLIN PIERCE.” 

Governor Shannon forthwith called out the 
militia, and summoned the slaveocracy to the 
battle. ‘I'he territory was invaded by a large 
party of “‘border ruffians,” who were prepared 
to attack Lawrence. The Abolitionists, how- 
ever, mustered in such formidable numbers, that 
Governor Shannon became frightened. We learn 
by the latest intelligence from Kansas that the 
governor had had a conference with the Free- 
state leaders at Lawrence, and that terms of 
peace had been concluded, much to the dissatis- 
faction of the Missourians, who had hoped to 
overrun the territory and hunt down the Aboli- 
tionists. A correspondent of the New-York Tri- 
bune furnishes the following account of the ma- 
rauders : 

* These invaders have been in the habit of 
rushing into the Territories, almost unchallenged ; 
of voting themselves, and of keeping the real 
citizens from voting, and have been time and 
again guilty of violence and outrages, and have 
gone back unmolested. This time they expected 
to overrun the Territory without opposition ; to 
lynch several of the leaders of the Free-State 
party; to destroy property about Lawrence so 
that Eastern emigration would be discouraged ; 
and to seize the Sharp’s rifles, which they had 
understood were obtained to protect the ballot- 
boxes against their lawless incursions. But 
when they came, they found a people in arms 
and ready, and desperately determined, to defend 
their persons, property, and rights. I would not 
hazard an opinion as to how the battle would 
have gone, had a battle ensued last week as con- 
templated. The Free-State men were unwilling 
to fight ; but I have seen sufficient indications of 
their grit during the past few days to know that 
many—the great majority of them—would have 
fought fearlessly and well. As for the Missouri 
invaders, they were mostly of the more reckless 
class of citizens, and yet I doubt not that many 
of them were brave men—that is, as bravery 
goes. That the fear of a bloody conflict operated 
on their minds, is certain. However willing 
they were to exterminate the Yankees, few of 
them feit inclined to offer themselves as a sacri- 
fice. The most of these men were under pay. 
I learned from some of them that they got two 
dollars a-day, beside provisions and whiskey, and 
they also expected to get pay from the Govern- 
ment, although the governor now repudiates 
them.” 

THE PreEstpENT’s MEssaGE.—This document 
is more than ordinarily pro-slavery. There has 
been a disposition in some previous messages to 
admit that Slavery is an evil; but President 
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Pierce totally ignores the moral aspects of the 
question—discussing it merely in its consti- 
tutional bearings, and in its relationship to the 
Union. The longest section of the message (which 
section may be regarded as supplementary) is 
devoted to an exposition and a defence of pro- 
slavery doctrine and history, which furnishes 
many useful illustrations of pro-slavery un- 
scrupulousness and immorality. 

ELECTION OF THE SPEAKER.—In connection 
with the President’s Message we must notice the 
fact, that it was published without being read to 
the House of Representatives—that body de- 
clining to receive it on the ground that it had 
not chosen a Speaker. The Slavery question was 
again the cause of dissension. None of the can- 
didates were able to secure the required number 
of votes, although an enormous number of ballot- 
ings had taken place. Mr. Richardson, the ad- 
ministrative pro-slavery candidate, obtained from 
74 to 76 votes; while we rejoice to say Mr. 
Banks, the Anti-Nebraska candidate, obtained 
107 votes. Ifthe friends of freedom remain true 
to their candidate, there can be little doubt of his 
election. 

Tue MItwaAvKIE FuGitive Stave Case.—It 
appears that the question of Slavery, in its most 
important constitutional relations, will be brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in connection with Mr. Booth, who was con- 
victed by the United-States District Court of 
aiding in the escape of a fugitive slave, but was 
subsequently liberated by the Wisconsin State 
Court on a writ of habeas corpus. 

EXPULSION OF AN ABOLITIONIST FROM FLO- 
RIDA.—Another proof of the moral cowardice of 
the slaveholders—of the dread with which they 
regard the discussion of the Slavery question, 
or even the expression of an opinion adverse to 
the system, has recently been furnished in the 
Slave State of Florida. Mr. E. 'T. Hayden, an 
intelligent citizen from New York, went to 
Florida about a year ago for the purpose of 
erecting some buildings, he being a builder by 
trade. 

In course of time, the rumour spread abroad 
that he was an Abolitionist. ‘Thereupon a meet- 
ing was called at the Court-house of the town in 
which he resided, at which ** one of the most re- 
spectable” slaveholding Episcopalians presided, 
who was supported by a judge, and several law- 
yers and ministers! Mr. Hayden was subjected 
to an inquisitorial examination as to the nature 
of his opinions on the tabooed question. We are 
glad to say that he made no attempt to conceal 
them. He frankly stated to the meeting that 
ke was against Slavery; that he believed the 
Bible was against Slavery; that he believed the 
Fugitive Slave Law unconstitutional; that it 
commanded what the word of God forbids; and 
that the North would never consent that it 
Should be carried into effect. Mr. Hayden was 
then requested to withdraw, and the meeting 
appointed a Committee to prepare resolutions 
expressive of their opinions. Ultimately the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

‘**Whereas E, T. Hayden, as has been shewn 
to this meeting, has on sundry occasions, since 
his residence among us, expressed opinions in 
opposition to the institution of domestic Slavery, 
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and also in opposition to the constitutional right 
of the Southern people to carry their slaves into 
the territories belonging to the United States— 
and also in opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and, by his own admission before this meeting, 
admits the belief that said law is not only in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States, 
but also of the law of God: and whereas said 
Hayden confesses himself to be a ‘higher law’ 
man, in the sense in which it is regarded as ap- 
plicable to the said Fugitive Slave Law: and 
whereas we, a portion of the citizens of Gadsden 
county, in public meeting assembled, after having 
given said Hayden due notice of said assemblage, 
hereby express the belief that the toleration of 
such sentiments as the above is highly detrimen- 
tal to the interests of this community: and 
whereas it is the duty of every slaveholding com- 
munity to protect themselves against the danger 
of such opinions, by prohibiting those entertain- 
ing them from coming and remaining in their 
midst: therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman, to notify said Hayden 
of the action of this meeting, and that said Com- 
mittee be charged with the further duty of carry- 
ing out the foregoing sentiment, byr equiring said 
Hayden to leave this community, at the expira- 
tion of such time as said Committee may deem 
expedient and proper. 

** Passed by the meeting; and the Chairman 
appointed the Committee under the foregoing 
resolution— 

“ Dr. J. M. W. Davinson, 
«sW.S. Grecory, 
“ Wma. M. Icrur.” 


** The Committee asked instructions of the 
meeting as to the time within which they should 
execute their duty, and they were allowed seven 
days.” 

It is strange indeed that the slave-power does 
not see that this attempt to stifle discussion is 
the surest way to excite it: that the worldly 
wisdom which employs persecution in an age like 
this, or, indeed, in any age, is in reality the 
grossest ignorance. We may rest assured that 
the little anti-slavery that exists in Florida will 
sustain no detriment by the unrighteous expul- 
sion of a man whose only crime was that he spoke 
the truth. 


AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-SLAvERY Soctety.—On 
the llth, 12th, and 13th of December, the anni- 
versary meetings of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society was held in Philadelphia. James 
Mott, the President of the Society, presided. The 
principal speakers were Messrs. C. C. Burleigh, 
W. L. Garrison, J. M. M‘Kim, and the Rev. A. 
T. Foss. The Secretary's report stated that the 
Society had been in existence nineteen years ; 
had circulated millions of anti-slavery newspaper 
tracts, and other publications ; and had held not 
fewer than 2500 meetings. The Treasurer's re- 
port shewed an income for the year ending Oct. 
1855 of dols.5 617 48, and an expenditure of 
5 592 02. It was stated that the Society was in 
a flourishing condition, and that the public opinion 
of Pennsylvania was greatly improving in respect 
to the Slavery question. ‘the Anti-Slavery 
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Bazaar, which followed the meetings, was highly 
successful in a pecuniary point of view. 

& Cotcurep MEETING IN Boston. —A meeting 
of the coloured citizens of Boston was held on the 
17th December, at which a testimonial was pre- 
sented to Mr. W. C. Nill, a gentleman of colour, 
for “his disinterested and untiring exertions in 
procuring the opening of the public schools of the 
city to all the children and youth within its limits, 


irrespective of complexional differences.” The 


testimonial consisted of a gold watch, which was 
presented to Mr. Nill by Mrs. Georgiana O. Smith. 
On the following morning Mr. Nill rec. ived from 
Mrs. Stowe an elegantly bound copy of ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, ” as a tribute of her appreciation of 
his labours. 


Tue LeGistaturE or Vermont.—The Legis- 
lature of Vermont, before the termination of its 
last session, adopted a number of thorough-going 
anti-slavery resolutions, which have greatly en- 
couraged the friends of freedom in that State. 
We epitomize the resolutions, which occupy a 
column and a half. They declare that the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, and a subversion of the rights of a 
free people ; that the Nebraska Bill was a faith- 
less breach of a solemn public compact ; that the 
invasion of Kansas by citizens of Missouri was an 
act of unsurpassed atrocity; that the Federal 
Government was accessory to these deeds, and is 
unworthy of the confidence and respect of free 
men; that Vermont will, at all hazards, oppose 
the extension of Slavery ; and that the conduct of 
Judge Kane, in the case of Passmore William- 
son, was a gross usurpation of authority. The 
pews was requested to send copies of the reso- 
utions to each of the senators and representatives 
of the State, and to the governors of every State 
in the Union. 


Tue Boston Bazaar.—The Boston correspon- 
dent of the Anti-Slavery Standard thus refers to 
the Boston Bazaar, which was held towards the 
close of December : 

* The Bazaar has opened again this year with 
much prosperity. It is held in the same hall 
in Winter Street where the last one was. It is 
not the best conceivable place ; but it is the best 
that could be had. It does not admit of much 
ornamentation, but what esthetic capabilities it 
has were made the most of by the Messrs. Wel- 
lington, Mr. May, and other volunteer decora- 
tors. The attendance of purchasers seemed to be 
of a very promising, or rather of a very paying 
description. The display of articles was extremely 
fine at the opening, in spite of the non-arrival of 
some of the most valuable foreign boxes in time 
for the beginning. Several, however, arrived after 
it had been under way for a day or two, and gave 
a fresh impulse to the sales. ‘The Liberty Bell 
repews its peal this year, after a silence of a year 
or two, and with some fresh hands at the rope. 
Mrs. Browning. Miss Martineau, and Mrs. Gas- 
kell have lent a helping hand, besides many others 
on both sides of the water. The presence of Mrs. 
Maria W. Chapman at this Fair, after an ab- 
sence from the country for several years, was a 
most grateful and gratifying circumstance. She 
was welcomed back to her old place at its head by 
all the well-wishers of this our domestic institu- 
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tion, and she seemed to take it as naturally as if 
she had never been away from it.” 





WEST-INDIA INTELLIGENC 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


THE intelligence from the West Indies, given 
in our present Number, and brought over by 
the last mail, is from the 27th November to 
the 21st December last inclusive. 





JAMAICA, 


The administrative and financial reformers 
were still pressing for the adoption of mea- 
sures of economy ; but the House of Assembly 
seems to be very tardy in bringing any for- 
ward, or in presenting such as commend 
themselves to the support of the majority. 
On the 20th December the Legislative ses- 
sion adjourned tor three weeks, atter a sit- 
ting of nine weeks, and when, according to 
the leading colonial journals, the business 
Was just as far back as it was on the 16th 
Uctober, the day the session opened. The 
general policy ot Sir Henry Barkly continues 
to be very severely criticised, us does the 
manner in which he has exercised his pa- 
tronage. itis alleged that he has not only 
made no effort to lighten the burdens on the 
colony, but that one of his first acts was to 
raise the duties on imported goods from tour 
to twelve and a halt per cent. Much stress 
is also laid on the fact of his having, at the 
commencement of the present session, pro- 
posed to double the salary of the Clerk of the 
ixecutive Committee, and, although defeated. 
in this attempt, with having sought to create, 
‘for a favourite,” a new othce in the Kingston 
hospital, with a salary of 300d. a year. ‘This 
scheme having been frustrated, a Bill was 
introduced for the appointment and payment 
of special Justices, but it does not appear to 
have found more favour. ‘There is every 
prospect of a resolute stand being made 
against the Government by the reform party, 
who loualy declare that “ the oppressed tax- 
payers want a lessening of the expenditure 
in every department,” or the expenditure of 
the colony cannot be met. 

A Bill was about to be introduced for 
abolishing or reducing the stamp duties on 
letters of naturalization. ‘This tax, it is 
said, is so heavy, that it prevents Ame- 
ricans of capital, and other foreigners, from 
purchasing land in Jamaica and _ settling 
there. 

Mr. Hosack, one of the members of the 
Executive Committee, in moving the adop- 
tion of certain resolutions bearing on the 
of snbject the re-adjustment of the whole 
system of parochial taxation, had made a 
statement to the effect that there are 400 
estutes in Jamaica, 100 of which yield a 
yearly protit of 8U0/.; 100 a protit of 4001. ; 
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and the remaining 200 properties each 2001. | 
and 100/. respectively. He advocated the 
imposition of an income-tax on all classes at 
the rate of two and a half per cent., and 
estimates the amount it would produce at 
850,0002. : 

There does not appear to be any: likelihood 
of his proposition’s being accepted, though the 
resolutions he moved had been referred to the 
Printing Committee for publication, in order 
that members might consider them atten- 
tively. 

The Judicial Amendment Bill had not 
been reported on yet. If carried, with the 
retrenchments advocated by the reform party, 
the colony will save 4675/. a year, which will 
ultimately be increased, by the falling in of 
retiring pensions, to 7500/. The present cost 
of the judicial establishment is 12,900J. a 
year. 

A Bill for reducing the cost of the Church 
establishment had been carried in the House 
of Assembly, and was being considered by 
the Legislative Council. 

The accounts of the sugar-crop are encou- 
raging. The 
year has never been exceeded in Jamaica. 

The Trelawny of the 17th December contains 
an article replying, in a most able manner, 
to the charges that had been made by the 
Government organ against the opponents of 
Sir Henry Barkly’s policy, on the score of 
their opposition being factious. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
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The employment of ticket-of-leave men in 
this colony, as labourers, which, as a system, 
has been actively and systematically in secret 
operation, is being canvassed with some acri- 
mony. The policy of the measure is called | 
in question, on moral and social grounds, and | 
it is condemned as “an act of Downing- 
street tyranny.” 

The Portuguese are turning their attention 
to the acquisition of landed property. Plan- 
tation Maria Johanna, in Wakeman district, | 
was sold by auction on the 28th November 
last, and was purchased by Mr. Candido da | 
Silva for 6450 dollars. 


| omission. 


45 
' 


The new appointment of auditor of public 
accounts, under the law recently passed, had 
been given to a Mr. Holligan, a young bar- 
rister, who has a reputation for ability and 
ae of character. It had been ge- 
nerally expected that Mr. Prescod, a distin- 
guished coloured gentleman, and in every 
respect qualified for the office, would have 
been appointed to it; and it is alleged that 
he lost it only because he had neither friends 
nor influence to back him. 

The high price of sugar had given rise to 
speculations in landed property, and some 
estates have changed hands at advanced 
prices. Mount Clapham had been sold by 
the Messrs. Hardy bor 18,4502., its full value. 
The purchasers are Messrs. Evelyn and 
Mayers. The Messrs. Daniel have taken 
over Bushy Park, another fine estate in St. 
Philip, for 18,0007. These estates cover be- 
tween 300 and 400 acres each. Mr. J. Best 
has become the purchaser of Frere Pilgrim 
for 12,5001. ; besides which, Thorpe’s, in St. 
James, and the Kew, near Bridgetown, 
smaller places, all with good crops on them, 
have also been sold, and for good prices. 

The Judge’s charge to the Criminal Court 
sets forth that the jails were never so crowded 
before as they are now: in all, there are 
upwards of 400 prisoners of various ages and 
sexes. It is, however, only fair to add, that 
the particulars of the offences committed have 
not yet been published, and it is presumed 
many of them will be found to be of a minor 
character. 


The journals from the other islands do not 
contain any news of interest. 





CASE OF PASSMORE WILLIAMSON. 


In our December Number we announced, ina 
Postscript, the release of Passmore Williamson, 
the particulars of whose case are, no doubt, 
yet fresh in the recollection of our readers. 
Press of matter precluded our inserting a re- 
cord of the circumstances under which he 
obtained his release. We now supply the 
The account is taken from the 


| Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 3d No- 
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Barpavos.—The Bill for increasing the | 
license duty for the sale of rum had been | 
read a third time, and passed, as had the one | 
for “the better auditing and inspecting of | 
the public accounts.” The latter a awaited 
the assent of the Governor to become law. 

The new Governor had not arrived when 
the packet sailed. Sir W. Colebrooke had 
received several valedictory addresses, but 
they are of a negative character, chiefly as 
respects the benefits the island has derived 
from his administration. 





| vember. 


‘“‘ This morning Passmore Williamson appeared 
in the United-States District Court, accompanied 
by Messrs. Meredith, Gilpin, and Hopper, his 
counsel, and offered the following petition : 


PETITION. 


“U.S. A. vs. Williamson, District Court, U.S. 
Eastern District of Penn. ; ; 

‘** To the Hon. the Judge of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. pti , 

«© *The Petition of Passmore Williamson re- 
spectfully sheweth : 














‘* * That he desires to purge himself of the con 
tempt because of which he is now attached, and 
to that end is willing to make true answers to 
such interrogatories as may be addressed to him 
by the Court touching the matter. heretofore in- 
quired of by the writ of habeas corpus to him di- 
rected at the relation of John H. Wheeler. 

««* Wherefore he prays that he may be per- 
mitted to purge himself of said contempt by mak- 
ing true answers to such interrogatories as may 
be addressed to him by the Hon. Court touching 
the premises. P. WILLIAMSON. 

** ¢ Affirmed and subscribed before me, Nov. 2, 
1855. Cuares F. Heazuitr, U.S. Com.’ 

** Judge Kane, after consideration, replied to 
the petitioner as follows : 

*©¢ PassMORE WILLIAMSON : The Court has re- 
ceived your petition, and, upon consideration 
thereof, have thought right to grant the prayer 
thereof. You will therefore make here, in open 
Court, your solemn affirmation that, in the re- 
turn heretofore made by you to the writ of habeas 
corpus which issued from this Court, at the rela- 
tion of John H. Wheeler, and in the proceedings 
thereupon, you have not intended a contempt of 
this Court or of its process: moreover, that you 
are now willing to make true answers to such in- 
terrogatories as may be addressed to you by the 
Court, touching the premises inquired of in the 
said writ of habeas corpus.’ 

** The required affirmation was then made in 
the form dictated by the Judge. 

“Mr. Vandyke, the District-Attorney, then 
submitted an interrogatory in writing, which was 
not read aloud at that time. 

* Mr. Gilpin said Mr. Williamson was per- 
fectly willing to answer the interrogatory sub- 
mitted by the District-Attorney, but as he did 
not know what other interrogatories might follow 
this, he thought it best that it and its answers 
should be filed. 

‘** Mr. Vandyke said he was willing either to 
file the interrogatory or to submit it for an im- 
mediate reply. 

‘“¢ Mr. Gilpin and Judge Kane both remarked 
that they had understood the District-Attorney 
to intimate, that if the question propounded was 
answered in the affirmative, he would be satisfied. 
The Court further said that it was for the peti- 
tioner to make his election whether or not the 
interrogatories and the replies should be filed. 

‘“« After consultation with his counsel, the peti- 
tioner preferred that the questions and answers 
should be filed. 

** The Court directed that the interrogatories 
should be filed. This was done, and the parties 
retired for a time. 

‘“* Mr. Gilpin then read the interrogatory that 
had been propounded, and the reply of Mr. Wil- 
liamson. 

** The defendant and his counsel then retired, 
and, after some time, returned. 

** The interrogatory was as follows : 


INTERROGATORY. 

“* ¢ United States vs. Passmore Williamson, Nov. 
3, 1855, and now, John C. Vandyke, Attorney 
for the United States, by leave granted, files the 
following interrogatory. 

“**INTERROGATORY—Did you, at the time of 
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the service of the writ of habeas corpus at the re- 
lation of John H. Wheeler, or at any time during 
the period intervening between the service of said 
writ and the making of your return thereto, seek 
to obey the mandate of said writ, by bringing be- 
fore this honorable Court the persons of the slaves 
therein mentioned ? 

‘Tf to this interrogatory you answer in the 
affirmative, state fully and particularly the mode 
in which you sought so to obey said writ, and all 
that you did tending to that end. 

** * And therefore it is ordered that defendant, 
Passmore Williamson, do make true answers to 
said interrogatories.’ 

‘** The reply made was as follows. The reader 
will, however, understand that this reply was 
amended at the suggestion of the Court, to con- 
form better to the views of the District-Attorney. 
The following is the reply as amended: 


ANSWER OF DEFENDANT. 


*¢T did not seek to obey the writ by producing 
the persons therein mentioned before the Court, 
because I had not, at the time of the service of 
the writ, the power over, the custody or control 
of them, and therefore it was impossible for me 
to do so. I first heard of the writ of habeas 
corpus on Friday, July 20, between one and two 
o'clock a.M., on my return from Harrisburg. 
After breakfast, about nine o’clock, I went from 
my house to Mr. Hopper’s office, when and where 
the return was prepared. 

*** At ten o'clock | came into Court, as com- 
manded by the writ. I sought to obey the writ 
by answering it truly: the parties not being in 
my possession or control, it was impossible for 
me to obey the writ by producing them. Since 
the service of the writ, I have not had the cus- 
tody, possession, or power over them; nor have 
I known where they were, except from common 
rumour or the newspaper reports in regard to 
their public appearance in the city or elsewhere.’ 

**Some discussion arose between the District- 
Attorney and the counsel of Mr. Williamson. 
Mr. Vandyke contended that the reply of the de- 
fendant was evasive and contradictory. The 
Judge said the difficulty, he thought, could be 
easily overcome by amending the answer ; and to 
the suggestion of the Court it was amended in the 
following manner : 

**¢]T did not seek to obey the writ by producing 
the persons in the writ mentioned before this 
Court. 

***T did not seek, because I verily believed that 
it was entirely impossible for me to produce the 
said persons agreeably to the command of the 
Court.’ 

‘*This answer was then accepted by the Court, 
and ordered to be filed. 

‘*Mr. Vandyke then submitted another inter- 
rogatory, the substance of which was, whether or 
not Mr. Williamson had been guilty of mental 
reservations in his reply to the first interroga- 
tory. 

The Court overruled this interrogatory as 
superfluous and improper. 

‘*Mr. Vandyke withdrew this interrogatory, 
and offered another, which was also overruled by 
the Court, on the ground that it led to such re- 
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plies as had already been objected to by the Dis- 
trict- Attorney. 

“Mr. Vandyke also withdrew this question. 

** Judge Kane then remarked that the Dis- 
trict-Attorney had been invited to aid the Court 
in this case, but that he would bear in mind that 
his relation to Mr. Wheeler was now suspended. 
This was only an inquiry as to what injury had 
been done the process of the Court. 

**Mr. Vandyke said he was aware of the posi- 
tion he occupied. 

** Judge Kane then said: ‘ The contempt is now 
regarded as purged, and the party is released 
from custody, He is now reinstated to the posi- 
tion he occupied before the contempt was com- 
mitted. Mr. Williamson is now before me on the 
return to the writ.’ 

‘** Mr. Vandyke then arose and addressed the 
Court as follows : 

MR. VANDYKE’S CLOSING REMARKS. 

In the case of the United States ex Relationi 

John H. Wheeler, vs. Passmore Williamson. 

‘** Mr. Williamson being now, by his purgation, 
reinstated in the standing before this honorable 
Court, which he occupied immediately preceding 
the time when he was guilty of contempt, for 
which he was committed on the 27th of July last, 
I have, in connection with my colleague, Mr. 
Webster, to suggest that Mr. Wheeler, at whose 
relation this writ of habeas corpus had been 
issued, was, at the time he filed his petition, in 
hopes that the remedial process of this Court 
would not have been evaded or disregarded by Mr. 
Williamson, but that he would have cheerfully, 
by an endeavour to obey that writ, sought an 
adjudication of the highest judicial tribunal of the 
country of the questions, whether Mr. Wheeler 
was entitled to pass over the soil of Pennsylva- 
nia with his property, and whether or not wrong 
had been committed in the forcible abduction 
thereof. He also, for some time subsequent to 
the return to said writ, indulged the hope that, 
upon reflection, Mr. Williamson would yield a 
proper submission to the constitutional sove- 
reignty of existing law, by rendering obedience to 
the orders of this Court, and submitting, in pro- 
per form, to legally constituted authority, all 
matters of dispute between the parties. 

‘* * But in this hope he has been deceived. His 
remedy was, at an early period of the proceedings 
in this case, arrested by the contumacious dis- 
regard on the part of the defendant of the 
lawful process of this Court ; and having waited 
for a reasonable time for him to ask leave to 
purge his contempt, in order that he might fur- 
ther pursue the remedies afforded by reason of 
the writ of habeas corpus, and finding that the 
defendant was controlled, as this relator believed 
by a pertinacity, in violation of his duty, and in- 
jurious to the rights of the relator, he determined 
to institute a suit, in another branch of the 
Courts of the United States, for the recovery of 
the damages which have accrued by the tortuous 
acts of the defendant towards his person and 
property, and a suit for this purpose has been 
commenced in the Circuit Court, and will be duly 
presented, with the hope that it may afford a 
more ample remedy to Mr. Wheeler than he has 
been enabled to obtain by the present proceeding 
of the United States for this circuit. It was in- 
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stituted as soon as it became apparent that, 
owing to the evasion of the process of this 
honorable Court, it was impossible for Mr. 
Wheeler to repossess himself of his property by 
the aid afforded by the writ of habeas corpus, 
which he had invoked. He determined, from 
that time, to take no further part in these pro- 
ceedings, leaving Mr. Williamson to atone to the 
Government of the United States, where such 
atonement properly belonged, for his offence 
against the sovereign majesty of her laws, and 
from that time neither he nor his counsel have 
had any part in the proceedings in the case of 
the United States vs. Passmore Williamson 

‘“** Mr. Wheeler regrets that the neglect and re- 
fusal of the defendant, which has induced him 
for so long a time to refuse obedience and a proper 
submission to this Court, has been a barrier to a 
previous announcement of this determination. 

*** Tn addition to this, Mr. Wheeler will be able 
to prove all the important points of his case in 
the Circuit Court, which renders unnecessary ann 
information that he might, at this stage of thy 
proceedings, gain by true answers to such intere 
rogatories as by law he is allowed to propound- 
He therefore respectfully waives his right in 
this respect, placing a firm reliance in the laws 
of the land, and the jury of his country, to repair 
the injury which he has suffered at the hands of 
the defendant and his confederates.’ 

“* After Mr. Vandyke had concluded, Mr. 
Meredith inquired: ‘ Is Mr. Williamson dis- 
charged ?” 

‘‘ Judge Kane replied: ‘He is. I understand 
from the remarks of the District Attorney, that 
a nolle prosequi has been entered in the case in 
this Court.’ 

‘‘The Court then adjourned. Mr. Williamson 
was congratulated by his friends on his restora- 
tion to liberty. 

‘Mr. W. looks exceedingly well, and but little 
paler and thinner than in July, when he made 
his famous return to the writ out of which so 
much trouble and discussion have arisen. He 
appeared perfectly cool and collected throughout 
the proceedings this morning, and evinced no 
emotion whatever. : 

‘‘ Our correspondent, ‘ M.,’ of Philadelphia, desires 
us to publish the subjoined card received by him 
from Mr. Williamson. It is designed, we under- 
stand, to correct an impression which he fears 
might be made by the tenor of ‘M’s’ letter, but 
which certainly was not produced on our own 
mind, that the counsel of Mr. Williamson evinced 
a considerable anxiety to get their client out of 
prison. We are quite sure that our correspon 
dent never meant to convey such an idea, for he 
has uniformly spoken in terms which forbid any 
such supposition. It has been one of his greatest 
regrets, we know, that Mr. Meredith’s final ar- 
gument before Judge Kane, which he considered 
in the highest degree creditable to the author's 
abilities, and satisfactorily explanatory of the 
course pursued by Mr. Williamson’s counsel, has 
never yet been published. We are happy to learn 
—we may say here in passing—that the argu- 
ment will be published, and that it is to form 
part of a pamphlet history which is about to ap- 
pear in Philadelphia, giving an account of the 
whole transaction. . 
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** * December 6, 1855. 

“eR ted Friend— My attention has been 
called to a paragraph in your letter of the 26th 
ult. to National Anti-Slavery Standard, calcu- 
lated to convey a wrong impression as to the 
principle of action ado ted by my counsel in pro- 
ceedings in my case. While they were certainly 
anxious to relieve me from imprisonment, and 
deemed it inexpedient to act without considering 
its ultimate effect in procuring my disclfarge, 
they, nor either of them, at any time advised, 
exclusively or otherwise, the adoption of any par- 
ticular course. At all times they strictly con- 
fined themselves to the duty of advising me as to 
the law of the case, and the probable effects of the 
different measures proposed for my relief, leaving 
the responsibility of their adoption or rejection 
entirely with myself. The difference between us 
has been as to the policy of acting at all, rather 
than the character of the action. I will be much 
obliged to you for such explanation in your future 
correspondence as may be necessary to place all 
parties in the proper position before your readers. 

*- * Respectfully yours, &c., 
“*Signed P. Wriiiramson.’” 








DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WE beg to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the following sums. 
DONATIONS. 

Chelmsford Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend 
De Shae ace ee 

Cirencester Auxiliary 

Hutchinson, R., Exeter . 

Kitton, J.. Hutton ..... 

Prideaux, Elizabeth B., Modbury 

Tuckett, Frederick, London 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Aked, Thomas, Bradford . 
Ball, Mrs., Cheltenham. . . 
Blackley, Elizabeth, Bradford 
Bottomley George, ditto. 
Bowman, Henry, Bakewell 
Capper, Mrs., Cheltenham . 
Clutterbuck, Miss, ditto. 
Coning, Ann, Guisborough . alse i 
Cumming, Miss M, A., Cheltenham . 
Ecroyd, Benjamin, Bradford . ‘ 
Faning, Roger, per Helston Auxiliary, 
Forster, Josiah, Tottenham . é Sig 
‘orster, W. E., Bradford . 
Gurney, Anna, Cromer . 
Harris, Alfred, Bradford 
Harris, Henry, ditto. . 
Harris, Sarah, ditto. . 
Peile, George, Whitehaven . 
Priestman, J., Bradford 
Rathmill, Mary, ditto . 
Snowden, Anna, diito . 
Stansfield, J., ditto . 
Stephenson, Anne, Jpswich 
Warner, Charles, London . 
Yerbury, Miss, Cheltenham . 
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Avdbertisements. 


WESLEYAN MISSION IN THE TERRITO- 
RIES OF THE KING OF DAHOMI. 


THE Committee of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety gratefully acknowledge the receipt of Fifty 
Pounds for the Dahomi Mission and the Chapel 
at Whydah from “A True Friend to Missions and 
Extinction of Slavery.” 

Wesleyan Mission House, 

Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, January 25th, 1856. 











DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF 
SUTHERLAND. 


This day is published, in post 8vo., with 
Portrait, price 6s. 6d. 
UTO-BIOGRAPHY of a FUGITIVE 
NEGRO: His Anti-Slavery Labours 
in the United States, Canada, and England. 
By Samvugt Rinccoip Warp. 


**A noble book, and we are sure it will meet 
with a noble reception by the liberty-loving sons 
and daughters of Great Britain. We rejoice that 
this prince of the negro race has not left our 
shores without giving us this most agreeable vo- 
lume as a memorial of his visit. The story of 
his life—which will speedily be read by tens of 
thousands—is told with that manly simplicity 
which characterises his speeches and sermons. 
It is a volume of deep and romantic interest.”— 
Christian Weekly News. 

‘** Deserves to be circulated by thousands.”— 
Wesleyan Times. 


London: John Snow, 35, Paternoster Row. 








SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, neatly bound, 
with a Portrait, 


SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA; 
BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 
JOHN BROWN, 

A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 








THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Parties in England intending to subscribe to the 
National Era, an Anti-Slavery Weekly News- 
paper, published at Washington, U. S., may for- 
ward their subscriptions, with their name and 
address, to L A. Chamerovzow, No. 27, New 
Broad Street, London. 

Terms of subscription 12s. 6d. per annum, 
Post free. 
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